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(falling cAll Fantasy Fans! 

Are there 1000 WEIRD TALES fans who will pay $2.00 per copy for the 
weird classics of our time — for the best of Smith, Merritt, Quinn, Howard, 
Bloch, Whitehead, Kuttner, etc., for an anthology of the best shorts from 
WT? Arkham House will publish them IF the fans will buy each book as it 
appears, if the fans will trust to our judgment to make the Arkham House 
Fantasy Library a reality, and not buy only their favorites. One or four 
books a year—your support will determine how many. 

Hie first book in the Arkham House Fantasy Library will be ready Octo¬ 
ber 1—SOMEONE IN THE DARK, 14 short Stories, and 2 novelettes by 
August Derleth: $2.00 from Arkham House or your bookseller (the best 
of Derleth from Glory Hand to The Sandwin Compact). If only 1000 fans 
buy this and succeeding books, the Fantasy Library is assured. (Arkham 
House have left a few copies of H. P. Loveeraft’s giant omnibus, THE 
OUTSIDER AND OTHERS, at $5.00 the copy—and a second Lovecraft 
omnibus on the way.) 

Let us know what you think of our plan for the Arkham House Fantasy 
Library, which books you would.like to see us publish. Write us, and send 
your $2.00 for SOMEONE IN T*HE DARK today! 

ARKHAM HOUSE Sauk City, Wisconsin 

1 Talked i 

(Yes, I Did—Actus 

and as a result of that little talk with God a 
strange Power came into my life. After 42 
years of horrible, dismal, sickening failure, 
everything took on a brighter hue. It’s fasci¬ 
nating to talk with God, and it can^be done very 

f own control of the largest daily newspaper in 
our County, I own the largest office building 
in our City, I drive a beautiful Cadillac limou¬ 
sine. I own my own home which has a lovely 
pipe-organ in it, and my family are abundantly 
provided for after I’m gone. And all this has 
been made possible because one day, ten years 
ago, I actually and literally talked with God. 
^You, too, may experience that^angemysri- 

and when you do, if there is poverty, unrest, 

with God' 

illy and Literally) 

this same e God-Power is able to do for you what 

changed. For this is not a human Power I’m 
talking about—it’s a God-Power. And there can 
be no limitations to the God-Power, can there? 
Of course not. You probably would like to 
know how you, too, may talk with God, so that 
this same Power which brought me these good 
things might come into your life, too. Well — 
just write a letter or a post-card to Dr. Frank B. 
Robinson, Dept. 970, Moscow, Idaho, and full 
particulars of this strange Teaching will be 
sent to you free of^ charge. But write now — 
cent to find out, and this might easily be the 
most profitable one cent you have ever spent. 

wouldn’t tell you it was. — Advt. Copyright, 
1939, Frank B. Robinson. 
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reamer’s Worlds 


Surely the world ej ; Thar—its strange cr, 
nothing but a dream? 


R EINING in his pony on the ridge, 
Khal Kan pointed down across 
. the other sands of (he drylands 
that stretched, in the glare of the crimson, 
sinking sun. 

"There we are, my 


heartily. "See yonder blade blobs on the 
desert? They're the tents of the dry- 
landers.” 

His tall young figure was straining in 
the saddle, and there was a keen anticipa¬ 
tion onbis hard, merry young face. 


■ lads!” he announced 




Swift Fantasy Novelet of a 
Dreamer and His Dream 


But Brusul, the squat warrior in blue 
leather beside him, and little Zoor, the 
wizened third member of the trio, looked 
uneasily. 

“We’ve no business meddling with the 
dryianders!" accused brawny Brusul loud¬ 
ly. “Your father the king said we were to 
scout only as far west as the Dragal Moun¬ 
tains. We've done that, and haven't found 
any sign of the cursed Bunts in them. Our 
business is to ride back to Jotan now and 


By EDMOND 

HAMILTON 


“Why, what are you afraid of?” de¬ 
manded Khal Kan scoffingly. “We're 
wearing nondescript leather and weapons 
—we can pass ourselves off to the dry- 
landers as mercenaries from Kaubos.” 

“Why should we go bothering the 
damned desert-folk at all?” Brusul de¬ 
manded violently. “They’ve got nothing 

Little Zoor broke into sniggering laugh¬ 
ter. His wizened, frog-like face was 
creased by wrinkles of mirth. 
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"Our prince has heard of that dryland 
princess—old Bladomir's daughter that 
they call Golden Wings,” he chuckled. 

"I'll be damned!” exploded Brusul. "I 
might have known it was a woman! Well, 
if you think I'm going to let you endanger 
our lives and the success of our recon¬ 
naissance for a look at some desert wench, 

"My sentiments exactly, Brusul!” cried 
Khal Kan merrily, and spurred forward. 
His pony galloped crazily down the crim¬ 
son ridge, and his voice came back to them 
singing. 

"The Bunts came up to Jotan, 

Long ago! 

The Bunts fled hack on the homeward 
track 

When blood did flow!” 

"Oh, damn all wenches, here’s an end 
of us because of your fool’s madness,” 
groaned Brusul as he caught up. ’’If those 
drylanders find us out, we’ll make fine 
sport for them.” 

Khal Kan grinned at the brawny war¬ 
rior and the wizened little spy. ’’We’ll not 
stay long. Just long enough to see what 
she looks like—this Golden Wings the 
desert tribes all rave about.” 

They rode forward over the ocher des¬ 
ert. The huge fed orb of the sun was full 
in their faces as it sank toward the west. 
Already, the two moons Qui and Quilus 
were rising like dull pink shields in the 
east. 

Shadows lengthened colossal across the 
yellow sands. The wind was keen, blow¬ 
ing from the far polar lands of this world 
of Thar. Behind them rose the vast, dull 
red shoulders of the Dragal Mountains, 
that separated the drylands from their own 
coastal country of Jotanland. 

A nomad town rose ahead, scores of flat- 
topped pavilions of woven black hyrk- hair. 
Great herds of horses of the black desert 


strain were under the care of whooping 
herdsboys. Smoke of fires rose along the 

Fierce, swarthy drylanders whose skins 
were darker than the bronze faces of 
Khal Kan and his companions, looked at 
the trio with narrowed eyes as they rode in. 
Dryland warriors fell in behind them, rid¬ 
ing casually after them toward the big pa¬ 
vilion at the camp’s center. 

’’We’re nicely in the trap,” grunted-Bru¬ 
sul. ’’Now only wit will get us out. Which 
means we can’t depend on you, Khal Kan." 

Khal Kan laughed. "A good sword can 
take a man where wit will stumble. Re¬ 
member, now, we're from Kaubos.” 

They dismounted outside the great pa¬ 
vilion and walked into it past cat-eyed dry¬ 
land sentries. 

Torches spilled a red flare over the in¬ 
terior of the big tent. Here along rows, 
on their mats, sat the chiefs of the desert 
folk, feasting, drinking and quarreling. 

U PON a low dais sat old Bladomir, their 
highest chief. The old desert ruler 
was a bearded, steel-eyed warrior of sixty 
whose yellow skin was grizzled by sand¬ 
storm and sun. His curved sword leaned 
against his knee, and he was drinking from 
a flagon of purple Lurian wine. 

Khal Kan's eyes flew to the girl sitting 
beside the chief. He felt disappointment. 
Was this the famous Golden Wings, this 
small, slight, slender dark-haired girl in 
black leather? Why, she was nothing much 
—mildly attractive with her smooth black 
hair and fine, golden-skinned features— 
but not as pretty by half as many a wench 
he knew. 

The girl looked up. Her eyes met Khal 
Kan's. The stab of those midnight-black 
eyes was like the impact of sword-shock. 
For a moment, the Jotan prince glimpsed 
a spirit thrilling as a lightning-flash. 

"Why, I see now why they rave about 
her!" he thought delightedly. "She’s a 
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Through crimson pain-mists came the 
girl’s voice again. "You have thought bet¬ 
ter of your desire now, Jotanian?” 

Khal Kan heard his own laughter as a 
harsh, remote sound. "Not in the least, 
darling. For every lash-stroke you order 
now, you’ll seek later to win my forgive¬ 
ness with a hundred kisses.” 

"Twenty more strokes!” flared the girl’s 
hot voice. 

The whole world seemed pure pain to 
Khal Kan, and his back was a numbed tor¬ 
ment, but he kept his face immobile. He 
was aware that the fierce laughter had 
ceased, that fhe dryland warriors were 
watching him in a silence tinged with re- 

The lashes ceased. Khal Kan jeered over 
his shoulder. 

"What, no more? I thought you had 
more spirit, my sweet.” 

Golden Wings’ voice was raging. 
"There’s still whips for you unless you beg 
pardon for your insolence.” 

"No,, no more,” rumbled old Bladomir. 
"This princeling’s wit-struck, it’s plain to 
see. Tie them all up tightly and we’ll send 
to Jotan demanding heavy ransom for 

Khal Kan hardly felt them carrying him 
away to a dark, small tent, his body was so 
bathed in pain. He did feel the gasping 
agony of the jolt as he was flung down be¬ 
side Brusul and Zoor. 

T HEY three, bound hand and foot with 
thongs of tough sand-cat leather, were 
left in the tent by guards who posted them¬ 
selves outside. 

"What a girli" exclaimed Khal Kan. 
"Brusul, for the first time in my life, I’ve 
met a woman who isn't all tears and weak- 

"You’re wit-struck, indeed!” flared Bru¬ 
sul. "I’d as lief fall in love with a sand- 
cat as that wench. And look at the mess 
you've got us into here! Your father await¬ 


ing our report — and we prisoned here. 
Faugh!” 

"We’ll get out of this some way," mut¬ 
tered Khal Kan. He felt a reaction of 
exhaustion. "Tomorrow will bring coun¬ 
sel—” 

He heard Brusul grumbling on, but he 
was drifting now into sleep. 

Golden Wings' face floated before him 
as sleep overtook him. He felt again the 
strong emotion with which the dryland girl 
had inspired him. 

Then he was asleep, and was beginning 
to dream. It was the same dream as al¬ 
ways that came quickly to Khal Kan. 

He dreambd, first, that he was awak¬ 
ing— 

H E WAS awaking—in fact, he was now 
awake. He yawned, opened his eyes, 
and lay looking up at the white-papered 
bedroom ceiling. 

He knew, as always, that he was no 
longer Khal Kan, prince of Jotan. He 
knew that he was now Henry Stevens, of 
Midland City, Illinois. 

Henry Stevens lay looking up at the 
ceiling of his neat maple bedroom, and 
thinking of the dream he had just had— 
the dream in which, as Khal Kan, he had 
been flogged by the drylanders. 

"I've got myself in a real fix, now,” 
Henry muttered. "How am I going to get 
back to Jotan? But that girl Golden Wings 

Beside him, his wife’s plump figure 
stirred drowsily. "What is it, Henry?” she 
asked sleepily. 

"Nothing, Emma,” he replied dutifully. 
He swung out of bed. "You don’t need 
to get up. I’ll get my own breakfast." 

On slippered feet, Henry Stevens 
plodded across the neat bedroom. As he 
carefully shaved, his mind was busy with 

"Even if Jotan can pay the ransom, it’ll 
be a week before I can get back there,” he 
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thought. "And who knows what the Bunts 
will be up to in that time?” 

Out of the mirror, his own newly-shaven 
face regarded him. It was the thin, com¬ 
monplace face of Henry Stevens, thirty- 
year-old insurance official of Midland City 
—a face faf- different from Khal Kan’s 
hard, bronzed, merry visage. 

"I suppose I'm crazy to worry about Jo- 
tan, when it may be all a dream,” Henry 
muttered thoughtfully. "Or is it this that’s 
the dream, after all? Will I ever know?” 

He was facing the mystery that had 
baffled him all his life. 

Was Khal Kan a dream—or was Henry 
Stevens the dream? 

All his life, Henry Stevens had been be¬ 
set by that riddle. It was one that had be¬ 
gun with his earliest childish memories. 

Hairy had had the dream. As a child, he 
had every night dreamed that he was a 
child in a different world far removed 
from Midland City. 

Each night, when little Henry Stevens 
had lain down to sleep, he, had at once 
slipped into the dream. In that dream, he 
was a boy in the city Jotan, on the shore 
of the ,Zambrian Sea, on the world of 
Thar. He was Khal Kan, prince of Jotan, 
son of the king, Kan Abul. 

All through his years of youth and man¬ 
hood, the dream had persisted. Every 
night, as soon as he slept, he dreamed that 
he was awaking. And then, in the dream, 
he seemed to be Khal Kan again. As Khal 
Kan, he lived through the day on Thar. 
And when Khal Kan lay down to sleep, 
he dreamed that he awoke as Henry Stev- 

nothing incoherent or jerky about it. Day 
followed day consecutively in the life of 
Khal Kan, as logically as in the life of 
Henry Stevens. 

Henry Stevens grew up through boy¬ 
hood and youth, attending his school and 


playing his games and going off to col¬ 
lege, and finally getting a job with the in¬ 
surance company, and marrying. 

And each night, in Henry’s dream Khal 
Kan was similarly pursuing his life—was 
learning to ride and wield a sword, and ex¬ 
plore the mountains west of Jotanland, and 
go forth in patrol expeditions against the 
hated Bunts of the south who were the 
great enemies of Jotan. 

When he was awake and living the life 
of Henry Stevens, it always seemed to him 
that Khal Kan and his colorful, dangerous 
world of Thar were nothing but an extra¬ 
ordinarily vivid dream. All that world, 

turquoise seas and crimson sun, were surely 
nothing but dream. 

That was how it seemed to Henry Stev¬ 
ens. But when he was Khal Kan, in the 
nightly dream, it was exactly the opposite. 
Then it seemed to Khal Kan that Henry 
Stevens and his strange world of Earth 
were the dream. 

Khal Kan seldom doubted that. The 
hardy young prince of Jotan knew there 
could be no such world as this Earth he 
dreamed about each night. A world where 
he was a timid little man who worked with 
papers at a desk all day long, a world 
where men dressed and acted differently, 
where even the sun was not red but yel¬ 
low. Surely, Khal Kan thought, that could 
be nothing but a dream that somehow had 
oppressed him all his life. 

Henry Stevens was, not so sure about 
which was real. There were many times 
when it seemed to Henry that maybe Thar 

Henry Stevens were the dream. 

They couldn't both be real! One of these 
existences of his must be the real one, and 
the other a strange continued dream. But 
which? 

"If I only knew that,” Henry muttered 
to his reflection in the mirror. "Then, 
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whichever one is the dream, wouldn’t 
bother me much—I'd know that it wasn’t 

Me looked ruefully at himself. "As it 
is, I’ve got two lives to worry about. Not 
that Khal Kan does much worrying!” 

His puzzled reverie was broken by the 
sleepy voice of his wife, calling a mechan¬ 
ical warning from the bedroom. 

"Henry, you’d better hurry or you’ll be 

"Yes, Emma,” he replied dutifully, and 
hastened his toilet. 

He loved his wife. At least, Henry 
Stevens loved her—whether or not Henry 

T)UT Golden Wings! There was a girl! 
^ His pulse still raced as he remembered 
her beauty, when he had seen her through 
Khal Kan’s eyes. 

How the devil was Khal Kan going to 
get out of the trap into which the girl’s 
beauty had led him? 

He couldn’t guess what the reckless 
young prince would do—for Khal Kan and 
Henry Stevens had nothing in common in 
their personalities. 

"Oh, forget it!” Henry advised himself 
irritably. “Thar must be a dream. Let' 
Khal Kan worry about it, when the dream 
comes bade tonight.” 

But he couldn’t forget so easily. Ashe 
drove to town in his sedate black coupe, he 
kept turning the problem over in his mind. 

that afternoon over his statements, at his 
desk in the big insurance office. 

If Khal Kan didn’t get away, his father 
might send an expedition out of Jotan to 
search for him. And that would weaken 
Jotan at a time when the Bunts were men- 

" Stevens, haven’t you finished that 
Blaine statement yet?” demanded a loud 
voice beside his desk. 

Henry started guiltily. It was Carson, 


the wasp-like little office manager, who 
stood glowering down at him ; 

"I—I was just starting it,” Henry said 
hastily, grabbing the neglected papers. 

"Just starting it?” Carson’s thin lips 
tightened. “Stevens, you’ve got to pull 
yourself up. You’re getting entirely too 
dreamy and inefficient lately. I see you 
sitting here and staring at the wall for 
hours. What’s the matter with you, any¬ 
way?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Carson,” Henry said 
panically. Then he amended, "I’ve had a 
few troubles on my mind lately. But I 
won’t let them interfere with my work 

"I wouldn’t, if I were you,” advised the 
waspish little man ominously, and de¬ 
parted. 

Henry felt a cold chill. There had been 
a significant glitter in Carson’s spectacled 
eyes. He sensed himself on the verge of 
a terrifying precipice—of losing his job. 

"If I don’t forget about Thar, I will be 
in trouble,” he muttered to himself. "I 
can’t go on this way.” 

As he mechanically added figures, he 
was alarmedly trying to figure out a way to 
rid himself of this obsession. 

If he only knew which was reality and 
which was dream! That was what his 
mind always came back to, that was the key 
of his troubles. 

If, for instance, he could learn for a 
certainty that Khal Kan and his life in 
Thar were merely a dream, as they seemed, 
then he wouldn’t brood about them. There 
wouldn’t be any point in worrying about 
what happened in a dream. 

On the other hand, if he should learn 
that his life as Khal Kan was real, and 
that Henry Stevens and his world were the 
dream, then that too would relieve his wor¬ 
ries. It . wouldn’t matter much if Henry 
Stevens lost his job—if Henry were only i, 

Henry was fascinated, as always, by that 
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thought. He looked around the sunlit 
.office, the neat desks and busy men and 
' girls, with a flash of derisive superiority. 

"You may none of you be real at all,” he 
thought! "You may alTjust be part of 
Khal Kan’s nightly dream.” 

That was always a queer thought, that 
idea that Earth and all its people, includ¬ 
ing himself, were just a dream of the 
prince of Jotan. 

"I wish to heaven I knew," Henry mut¬ 
tered baffiedly for the thousandth time. 
"There must be some way to find out 

Yet he could see no test that would give 
proof. He had thought of and had tried 
many things during his life, to test the 

Several times, he had stayed up all night 
without sleep. He had thought that if he 
did not sleep and hence did not dream, it 
would break the continuity of the dream- 
life of Khal Kan. 

But it had had no effect. For when he 
finally did sleep, and dreamed that he 
awoke as Khal Kan, it merely seemed to 
Khal Kan that he had dreamed he was 
Henry Stevens, staying up a night without 
sleep—that he had dreamed two days and 
a night of the unreal life of Henry Stev- 

No, that had failed as a test. Nor was 
there any other way. If he could be sure 
that while he was sleeping and living the 
dream-life of Khal Kan, the rest of Earth 
remained real—that would solve the prob- 

The other people of Earth were sure 
they had remained in existence during his 
sleep. But, if they were all just figments 
of dream, their certainty of existence was 
merely part of the dream. 

It was maddening, this uncertainty! He 
felt that it would drive him to insanity if 
the puzzle persisted much longer. Yet how 
was he to solve the riddle? 

"Maybe a good psychoanalyst," Henry 


thought doubtfully. "A fellow like that 
might be able to help.” 

He shrank from his own idea. It would 
mean telling the psychoanalyst all about his 
dream-life. And that was something he 
had not dohe for years, not since he was a 

When he was a boy, Henry Stevens had 
confidently told his family and chums all 
about his strange dreams—how each night 
when he slept he was another boy, the boy 
Khal Kan in Jotan, on the world Thar. 
He had told them in detail of his life as 
Khal Kan, of the wonderful black city Jo¬ 
tan, of the red sun and the two pink 

His parents had at first laughed at his 
stories, then had become worried, and 
finally had forbidden him to tell any more 
such falsehoods. They had put it all down 
to a too-vivid imagination. 

And his boyhood chums had jeered at 
his tales, admiring his ability as a liar but 
rudely expressing their opinions when he 
had earnestly maintained that he did dream 
it all, every night. 

So Henry had learned not to tell of his 
dream-life. He had kept that part of his 
life locked away, and even Emma had 
never heard of it. 

"But still, if a psychoanalyst could help 
me find out which is real,” he thought 
desperately, “it’d be worth trying—” 

T HAT afternoon when his work was fin¬ 
ished, Henry found himself entering 
the offices of a Eioctor Willis Thom whom 
he had heard of as the best psychoalanlyst 
in the city. He had made an appointment 
by telephone. 

Doctor Thorn was a solidly built man of 
forty, with the body of a football player, 
and calm, friendly eyes. He listened with 
quiet attention as Henry Stevens, slowly 
at first and then more eagerly, poured out 

"And you say the dream continues log- 
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ically, from night to night?" Doctor Thorn 
asked. "That's strange. I've never heard 
of a psychosis quite like that.” 

"What I want to know is—which is 
real?” Henry blurted. "Is there any way 
in which you could tell me whether it's 
Thar or Earth that's real?” 

Doctor Thom smiled quietly. “I'm not 
a figment of a dream, I assure you. You 
see me sitting here, quite real and solid. 
Too solid, I’m afraid—Eve been putting 
on weight lately.” 

Henry, puzziedly thoughtful, missed the 
pleasantry. "You seem real and solid,” he 
admitted, "and so does this office and 
everything else, to me. But then I, Henry 
Stevens, may only be a part of the dream 
myself—KhaJ. Kan's dream.” 

Doctor Thorn's brow wrinkled. "I see 
your point. It's logical enough, from a 
certain standpoint. But it’s also logical 
that you and I and Earth are real, and 
that Khal Kan and his world are only an 
extraordinarily vivid dream your mind has 
developed as compensation for a monoto¬ 
nous life.” 

"I don’t know,” Henry muttered. 
"When I'm Khal Kan, I'm pretty sure that 
Henry Stevens is just a dream. But I, 
Henry Stevens, am not so sure. Of coarse, 
Khal Kan isn’t the kind of man to brood 
or doubt much about anything — he’s a 
fighter and reckless adventurer.” 

Doctor Thom was definitely interested. 
“Look here, Mr. Stevens, suppose you 
write out a complete history of this dream- 
life of yours—this life as Khal Kan—and 
bring it with you the next time. It may 
help me.” 

Henry left the office, with his new hope 
on the wane. He didn't think the psycho¬ 
analyst could do much to solve his prob- 

After all, he thought depressedly as he 
drove homeward, there was hardly any way 
in which you could prove that you really 
existed. You felt you did exist, everyone 


around you was sure they did too, but there 
was no real proof that that whole existence 
was not just a dream. 

His mind came back to Khal Kan’s pres¬ 
ent predicament. How was he going to 
escape from the drylanders? He brooded 
on that, through dinner. 

"Henry Stevens, you haven’t been lis¬ 
tening to one word!” his wife's voice 
aroused him. 

Emma's plump, good-natured face was 
a little exasperated as she peered across the 
table at him. 

"I declare, you’re getting more dopey 
every day!" she told him snappily. 

"I'm just sleepy, I guess,” Henry apol¬ 
ogized. “I think I'll turn in.” 

She shook her head. "You go to bed 
earlier every night. It’s not eight o'clock 
yet.” 

Henry finally was permitted to retire. 
He felt an apprehensive eagerness as he 
undressed. What was going to happen to 
Khal Kan? 

He stretched out and lay in the dark 
room, half dreading and half anticipating 
the coming of sleep. Finally the dark tide 
of drowsiness began to roll across his 

He knew vaguely that he was falling 
asleep. He slipped into darkness. And, 
as always, the dream came at once. As 
always, he dreamed that he was awaking— 

K HAL KAN awoke, in the dark, cold 
tent. His whole back was a throb¬ 
bing pain, and his bound arms and legs 
were numb. 

He lay thinking a moment of his dream. 
How real it always seemed, the nightly 
dream in which he was a timid little man 
named Henry Stevens, on a queer, drab 
world called Earth! When he was dream¬ 
ing—when he was the man Henry Stevens 
—he even thought that he, Khal Kan, was 

Dreams within dreams—but they meant 
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nothing. Khal Kan had long ago quit 
worrying about his strange dream-life. The 
wise men of Jotan whom he had consulted 
had spoken doubtfully of witchcraft. Their 
explanations had explained nothing. And 
life was too short, there were too many 
enemies to slay and girls to kiss and flag¬ 
ons to drink, to worry much about dreams. 

"But this is no dream, worse luck!” 
thought Khal Kan, testing his bonds. "The 
prince of Jotan, trussed up like a damned 
hyrk—” 

He stiffened. A shadow was moving 
toward him in the dark tent. It bent over 
him and there was a muffled flash of steel. 
Amazedly, Khal Kan felt the bonds of his 
wrists and ankles relax. They had been 

The shadow sniggered. "What would 
you do without little Zoor to take care of 
you, Prince?” 

"Zoor?” Khal Kan’s whisper was aston¬ 
ished. "How in the name of—” 

"Easily, Prince,” sniggered Zoor. "I al¬ 
ways carry a flat blade in the sole of my 
sandal. But it took me all night to get 
it out and cut myself free. It’s almost 
dawn.” 

The cold in the tent was piercing. 
Through a crack in the flap, Khal Kan 
could see the eastern sky beginning to pale 
a little. He could also hear the drylanders 
on guard out there, shuffling to keep warm. 

Khal Kan got to his feet while Zoor 
was freeing Brusul. Then the little man 
used his sliver of steel to slice a rip through 
the back wall of the tent. They three 
slipped out into the starry darkness. 

he remembered how his dream-self—the 
man Henry Stevens in that dream-world— 

there was anything worth worrying about 
in that. 

They did not stop for a whispered con¬ 
sultation until they were well away from 
the tent in which they had been kept. The 


whole camp of the drylanders was still, 
except for an occasional drunken warrior 
staggering between the dark tents, and the 
stamping of tethered horses not far away. 

"The horses are this way,” muttered 
Brusul. "We can be over the Dragals be¬ 
fore these swart-skinned devils know we're 

"Wait!” commanded Khal Kan’s whis¬ 
per. "I’m not going without that girl. 
Golden Wings.” 

"Hell take your obstinacy!” snarled Bru¬ 
sul. "Do you think you can steal the dry¬ 
landers’ princess right out of their camp? 
They’d chase us to the end of the world. 
Beside, what would you want with that 
little desert-cat who had you flogged raw?” 

Khal Kan uttered a low laugh. "She’s 
the only wench I’ve ever seen who was 
more than a sweet armful for an idle hour. 
She’s flame and steel and beauty-—and by 
the sun. I’m taking her. You two get 
horses and’wait by the edge of the camp 
yonder. I’ll be along.” 

He hastened away before they could 

lips. He had taken Zoor’s hiltless knife. 

Khal Kan made his way through the 
dark tents to the big pavilion of the dry¬ 
land chief. He silently skirted its rear 
wall, stopping here and there to slash the 
wall and peer inside. 

Thus he discovered the compartment of 
the pavilion in which the girl slept. It had 
a guttering copper night-lamp whose flick¬ 
ering radiance fell on silken hangings and 
on a low mass of cushions on which she 
lay. 

Golden Wings' dark head was pillowed 
on her arm, her long black lashes slum¬ 
bering on her cheek. Coolly, Khal Kan 
made an entrance. He delayed to cut strips 
from the silken hangings, and then ap¬ 
proached her. 

His big hand whipped the silken gag 
around Golden Wings’ mouth and tied it 
before she was half-awake. Her eyes blaz- 
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seaward windows, with Golden Wings 
sleeping in his arms, Khal Kan also slept—• 

H ENRY STEVENS brooded as he sat 
waiting in the office of the psycho¬ 
analyst, the next afternoon. Things 
couldn't go on this way! He’d been repri¬ 
manded twice this day by Carson for ne¬ 
glect of his work. 

Since he'd awakened this morning, the 
danger to Jotan had been obsessing his 
thoughts. 

It was queer, but he had had more time 
to reflect upon the peril than had Khal 
Kan himself in the dream. 

'‘You can go in now, Mr. Stevens," 
smiled the receptionist. 

Doctor Thorn's alert young eyes caught 
the haggardness of Henry’s face but he 
was casual as he pushed cigarettes across 
the desk. 

“You had the same dream last night?'' 
he asked Henry. 

Henry Stevens nodded. “Yes, and things 
are getting worse—over there in Thar. The 
Bunts have taken Galoon in some way, 
and Egir must be planning to lead them 
on against Jotan.” 

''Egir?” questioned the psychoanalyst. 
Henry explained. “Egir was my—I 
mean Khal Kan’s — unde, the younger 
brother of Kan Abul. He's a renegade to 
Jotan. He fled from there about—let’s see, 
about four Thar years ago, after Kan Abul 
discovered his plot to usurp the throne. 
Since then, he's been conspiring with the 
Bunts." 

Henry took a pencil and drew a little 
map on a sheet of paper. It showed a curv¬ 
ing, crescent-like coast. 

“This is the Zambrian Sea," he ex¬ 
plained. “On the north of this indented 
gulf is Jotan, my dty—I mean, Khal Kan's 

gulf is Buntland, where the barbarian 
green men live. On the coast between 
Buntland and Jotan are the independent 


dty of Kaubos and the southernmost Jo- 
taaian\jty of Galoon. 

"When my unde Egir fled to the Bunts,” 
Henry went on earnestly, "he stirred them 
up to attack Kaubos, which they captured. 
We’ve been planning an expedition to 
drive them out of there. Five days ago I 
rode over the Dragal Mountains with two 
comrades to reconnoiter a possible route by 
which we could make a surprise march 
south. But now the Bunts are moving 
north and have sacked Galoon. There’s a 
big battle coming—” 

Henry paused embarrassedly. He had 
suddenly awakened from his intense inter¬ 
est in exposition to become aware that Doc¬ 
tor Thorn was not looking at the map, but 

"I know it all sounds crazy, to talk about 
a dream this way,” Henry mumbled. "But 
I can’t hdp worrying about Jotan. You 
see, if it turned out that Thar was real 
and that this was the dream—" 

He broke off again, and then finished 
with an earnest plea. "That's why I must 
know which is real—Thar or Earth, Khal 
Kan or myself!” 

Doctor Thorn considered gravely. The 
young psychiatrist did not ridicule Henry’s 
bafflement, as he had half expected. 

“Look at it from my point of view," 
Thorn proposed. “You think it's possible 
that I may be only a figment in a world 
dreamed by Khal Kan each night But I 
know that I’m real, though I can't very 
well prove it.” 

“That’s it," Henry murmured discout- 
agedly. “People always take for granted 
that this world is real—they never even 
imagine that it may be just a dream. But 
none of them could prove that it isn’t a 
dream.” 

“But suppose you could prove that Thar 
is a dream?” Thorn pursued. "Then you’d 
know that this must be the real existence." 

Henry considered. “That’s true. But 
how can 1 do that?" 
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ens had promised a doctor that he would 
say aloud, "Thar isn’t real—I, Khal Kan, 


light, and the cheers of the troops were 
deafening as Kan Abul spoke to his cap- 


Khal Kan laughed. The idea of saying 
such a thing, of asserting that Thar and Jo- 
tan and everything else was not real, 
seemed idiotic. 


each night—he thinks I would mouth such 
folly as that!” Khal Kan chuckled. 

Golden Wings had awakened. Her 
slumbrous black eyes regarded him ques- 
tioningty. 

“It’s my own private, joke, sweet,” he 
told her. And he went on to tell her of 
the nightly dream he had had since child¬ 
hood, of a queer world called Earth in 
which he was another man. "It’s the mad¬ 
dest world you can imagine, my pet—that 
dream-world. Men don’t even wear, 
swords, they don’t know how to ride or 
fight like men, and they spend their lives 
plotting in stuffy rooms for a thing they 
call 'money'—bits of paper and metal. 

“And the cream of the joke,” Khal Kan 
laughed, "is that in my dream, I even 
doubt whether Thar is real. The dream- 
me believes that maybe this is the dream, 
that Jotan and Brusul and Zoor and even 
you are but phantom visions of my sleep- 


TTE ROSE to his feet. “Enough of 
-L-L dreams and visions. Today We ride 
to meet Egir and the Bunts. That is no 

Ten thousand strong massed the fight¬ 
ing-men of Jotan later that morning, out¬ 
side the walls of the city. Under die red 
sun their bronzed faces were sternly con- 

Kan Abul rode out through their ranks, 
with his captains behind him in full armor. 
Khal Kan was among them, and beside 
him rode Golden Wings. The desert prin¬ 
cess had fiercely refused to be left Dehind. 

Their helmets flashed in the red sun¬ 


north of Galoon,” he told them. "There’s 

have, with which they claim to be invinci¬ 
ble. So we’re going to take them by sur¬ 
prise. 

“I’ll lead our main force of eight thou¬ 
sand archers and spearmen south along the 
coast road,” the king continued. “My son, 
you will take our two thousand horsemen 
and ride over the first ridge of the Dragals,*- 
then ride south ten leagues. We’ll join 
battle with the Bunts down on the coastal 

Dragals and strike their flank. And the 
gods will be against us if we don’t roll 
them up and destroy them as our fore¬ 
fathers did, generations ago.” 

Kan Abul led the troops down the coast 
-road, and as they marched along they 
roared out the old fighting-song of Jotan. 


"The Bunts came up to Jotan, 


Hours later, Khal Kan sat his horse amid 

ernmost ridge of the Dragals, leagues south 
of Jotan. Golden Wings sat her pony be¬ 
side him, and their two thousand horse¬ 
men waited below the concealment of the 
ridge. 

Down there below them, the red slopes 
dropped into a narrow plain between the 
mountains and the blue Zambrian. Far 
southward, a pall of black smoke marked 
the site of sacked Galoon. And from there, 
something like a glittering snake was 
crawling north along the coast. 

“My Uncle Egir and his green devils,” 
muttered Khal Kan. “Now where are 
father and our footmen?” 

“See—they come!” Golden Wings cried, 
pointing northward eagerly. 
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Khal Kan awoke with that thought from 
his dream vibrating in his mind like an 

“The last day of Jotan!” he whispered. 
"By all the gods— no!” 

Fiercely, the tall young prince rose and 
buckled on his sword. It was just dawn, 
and sea-mists shrouded all the city outside ■ 
in gray fog. 

Golden Wings still lay sleeping, Khal 
Kan heard a persistent hammering from 
out in the fog, as he went down to the 
lower level of the palace. Brusul, in full 
armor, came stalking up to him. 

"All’s quiet,” repotted the brawny cap¬ 
tain. "The Bunts are still working away 
at their cursed scaling-ladders. When they 
are ready, they’ll clear the walls of our men 
with their damned poisoned arrows, and 

Khal Kan went out with him and in¬ 
spected their defenses. As he supervised 
the placing of their fighting-men around 
the wall, and gave the white-faced people 
rough encouragement, something op¬ 
pressed Khal Kan’s mind. Something he 
should be doing for the defense of the 
city— 

When he got back to the palace with 
Brusul, Golden Wings’ slim, leather-dad 
figure came flying into his arms. 

"I dreamed the Bunts were already in 
the dty!” she cried. "And then I awoke 
and found you gone—” 

Khal Kan, soothing her, suddenly stiff¬ 
ened. Her words had recalled that vague, 
forgotten something that had oppressed 
him. 

"My dream!” he exclaimed. "I remem¬ 
ber now—in the dream, on that other 
world, I learned how to make a weapon 
against the Bunts.” 

It had all come bade to him now—the 
dream in which Henry Stevens had fever¬ 
ishly memorized a formula out of the 
science of that dream-world of Earth, to 
help him in his struggle against the Bunts. 


For a moment, Khal Kan clutched at 
new hope.. Then his eagerness faded. 
After all, that was only a dream. Henry 
Stevens and Earth and its science were 
only an insubstantial vision of his sleeping 
mind, and nothing that he learned in that 
could be of any value. 

"I could wish you’d dreamed away the 
Bunts entirely,” Brusul was saying dryly. 
"Unfortunately, they’re still outside and it 
won't be many hours before they attack.” 

Khal Kan was not listening. His mind 
was revolving the simple formula that 
Henry Stevens had desperately memorized, 
in the dream. 

"It wouldn’t work,” he thought. "It 
couldn’t work, when there’s no reality to 
all that—’” 

Yet he kept remembering Henry Stev¬ 
ens’ desperate effort to help him. That 
timid, thin, little man he was in his dream 
each night—that little man had prayed 
that Khal Kan would not ignore his help, 
would try the formula. 

Khal Kan reached decision. "I’m go, 
ing to try it—the thing I learned in the 
dream!” he told the others. 

Brusul stared. "Are you wit-struck? 
Dreams won’t help us now! How could a 

Khal Kan muttered. "Maybe rfeTthe 
dream, after all. Oh, hell take all specu¬ 
lations—dream or reality, I’m going to try 
this thing." 

He shot orders. "Bring all the char¬ 
coal you can find, all the sulphur from the 
street of the apothecaries, and all of the 
white crystals we use for drying fruits. 
Those crystals were called ’saltpeter’ in the 

S CARED, wondering men brought the 
materials to the palace. There, Bru¬ 
sul and Zoor and Golden Wings watched 
mystifiedly as Khal Kan supervised their 
preparation. 
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Egir’s bull voice could be heard raging, 
trying to rally them, but in vain. 

The men of Jotan who had lighted and 
flung the new weapons were as horrified 
as their victims. Khal Kan's yell aroused 


rapidity. He summoned all his fast-flow* 
ing strength to swing his sword up. 

It left his guard open and Egir stabbed 
viciously as their horses wheeled. Then 
Khal Kan’s nerveless arm broughthis blade 


“Horses, and after them!’’ he cried. 
"Now is our chance, to avenge yesterday!" 

The gates ground open—and every 
horsemen left in Jotan galloped out after 
Khal Kan and Golden Wings in pursuit 
of the routed green men. 

The Bunts made hardly any effort to 
turn and fight. They were madly intent 
on putting as great a distance as possible be¬ 
tween them and Jotan. 

“It's Egir Em after!" Khal Kan cried 
to Brusul. "While he lives, no safety for 

“See — there he rides!” cried Golden 
Wings' silvery voice. 

Khal Kan yelled and put spur to his 
horse as he saw Egir and his Bunt captains 
riding full tilttoward the Dragals, in an ef¬ 
fort to escape. 

They rode right through the fleeing 
Bunts in pursuit of the traitor. They were 
overtaking him, when Egir turned and saw 
them coming. The Jotanian renegade ut¬ 
tered a yell, and he and his green captains 

" 'Ware arrows!" shouted Brusul, be¬ 
hind Khal Kan. 

Khal Kan saw the Bunts loosing the 
vicious shafts, but he saw it only vaguely, 

him as he charged. 

Sword* out, he galloped toward his unde. 
Something stung his arm, and he heard a 
scream from Golden Wings and knew an 
arrow had Kit him. 

“My dear nephew, you’ve two minutes 
to Eve!” panted Egir, his eyes blazing hate 
and triumph as they met and their swords 
dashed. “You’re a dead man now—” 

Khal Kan fdt a cold, deadly numbness 
creeping through his arm with incredible 


"This for my father, Egir!” 

The sword shore the traitor’s shoulder 
and neck half through. And a moment 
after Egir dropped from the saddle, Khal 
Kan felt his own numb body falling. He 
could not fed the impact with the ground. 

His mind was darkening and everything 
was spinning around. It was as though he 
whirled in a black funnel, and was being 
sucked down into its depths, yet he could 
still hear voices of those bending over 


He tried to speak up to them out of the 
roaring darkness that was engulfing him. 

"Jotan—safe now, with Egir gone. The 
kingship to Bmsul. Golden Wings—” 

He could not form more words. Khal 
Kan knew that he was dying. But he knew, 
at last, that Thar was nor a dream, for even 


though his own life was passing, nothing 
around him was vanishing. But, his dark¬ 
ening brain wondered, if Thar had been 


real all the time— 

But then, in a flash of light on the very 
verge of darkness, Khal Kan saw the truth 
that neither he nor the other had- ever im- 


H ENRY STEVENS lay dead upon his 
bed in the neat bedroom of his little 
suburban cottage. And in the room, his 
sobbing wife was trying to tell her story 
to the physician and the psychiatrist. 

“It was all so sudden,” she sobbed. "I 
awoke, and found that Henry was clench¬ 
ing his fists as though in a convulsion and 
was shouting—something about Jotan be¬ 
ing safe now. And then—he was dead—” 
The physician was soothing her as he 
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led her to another room. When he came 
back, his face was keen as he looked at 
Doctor Thorn. 

"You heard her story?” he said to the 
psychiatrist. "I telephoned you because I 
understood he’d been consulting you. I 
can’t understand this thing at all.” 

He pointed to Henry’s motionless figure. 
"The man had nothing organically wrong 
with him, as I happen to know. Yet he 
died in his sleep—as though from terrible 
mental shock.” 

"You’ve hit it. Doctor,” nodded Doctor 
Thorn thoughtfully. "If my guess is right, 
he was dreaming, and when his dream-self 
was killed, Henry Stevens died, also.” 

He went on to tell the physician of the 

The practitioner’s face became incred¬ 
ulous as he heard. 

"The poor devil!” he ejaculated. “He 
had that dream and dream-life all his life 
long, and when his dream-self died, he 
died too by mental suggestion.” 

"I am not sure that that other life of 
his, that world of Thar, was a dream,” 
Doctor Thorn replied soberly. 

"Oh, come. Doctor,” protested the 
other. "If Henry Stevens and Earth were 
real, and we know they were, Thar and 
Khal Kan must have been only his dream.” 

"I wonder,” replied the psychiatrist. 
"Did you ever hear of mental rapport? 


Gases where two people's minds are so 
tuned that one experiences the other’s 
feelings and thoughts, when his own mind 
is relaxed and quiescent? There have been 
a good many such provable cases. 

"Suppose,” Thom went on, "that Henry 
Stevens was a unique case of that. Suppose 
that his mind happened to be in rapport, 
from the time of his birth, with the mind 
of another man—another man, who was 
not of Earth but of some world far across 
the universe from ours? Suppose that each 
man’s subconscious was able to experience 
the other man’s thoughts and feelings, 
when his own consciousness was relaxed 
and sleeping? So that each man, all his 
life, seemed each night to dream the other 
man’s life?” 

“Good Lord!” exclaimed the practi¬ 
tioner. "If that were true, both Henry 
Stevens and Khal Kan were real, on far- 
separated worlds?” 

Doctor Thorn nodded thoughtfully. 
"Yes, and the two men would be so much 
in rapport that the death of one would kill 
the other. It’s only a theory, and we can 
never know if it’s true. Probably he knows, 

Henry Stevens, lying there, seemed to be 
smiling at their speculations. But it was 
not his own smile that lay upon his face. 
It was the reckless, gay, triumphant smile 
of Khal Kan. 
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pirits of the Lake 

By ALONZO DEEN COLE 

is it at the bidding of the "Old Ones" that slime — loathsome, 
hideously green—rose from the lake's dreadful depths to 
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stamped down the path to the hadn't shown'any improvement here; her 
snore. Another month in this wilderness condition was worse, if anything—and as 
and Bernice would be going about dressed for the effects of this "Bade to Nature’’ 
in a blanket and beads, he angrily told stuff on him—! He cursed aloud, bitterly, 
himself—for she acted and thought more From across the pladd lake a monoto- 
like a damned Indian every day. He'd nous Indian chant beat at Ms eardrums, and 
been a fool to let her buy this island a weak tears of self pity welled into his eyes. 
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Bade in Chicago, his marriage to the semi¬ 
invalid Bernice had seemed a good bar¬ 
gain, for she was wealthy, very generous, 
and had never attempted to pry too deeply 
into his outside affairs. But here, where 
he saw no one but her and a handful of 
stinking red-skins; where he heard noth¬ 
ing but that savage caterwauling and her 
incessant coughing—! He flung himself 
into the canoe and paddled furiously to¬ 
ward the mainland—and Hilda Johannson. 

What a difference that Swedish farmer's 
daughter could make in his exile, if she 
would only cast aside her backwoods 
scruples! He railed inwardly at her now, 

fired him with a consuming infatuation. 
Nothing was right on this damn Michigan 
peninsula! 

Floating across the slimy lake in cease¬ 
less, maddening rhythm, the savage chant 
intruded itself upon his mind again and 
drove out thoughts of Hilda. He laid aside 
the paddle for a moment to stop his ears, 
so unbeatable had the sound become. It 
had begun early this evening when the 
pale new moon cast its first reflection on 
the waters, and it would continue every 
night until this moon had waned. It had 
been Bernice's infantile delight in its crazy 
significance that precipitated his furious 
departure from the house. She had said: 

"It's a ceremony the tribe holds every 
year at this time to appease the Spirits of 
the Lake—the Neebanawbaigs, they call 
them. This is a holy lake to the Indians, 
you know; and they say if anyone affronts 
it, or harms its friends, the Neebanawbaigs 
take terrible vengeance!" Here she had 
laughed self-consciously — as well she 
mighti-before she went on: 

"Two Horses—that's our old house¬ 
keeper's cousin, you know—spoke so con¬ 
vincingly of its terrors that I made it a 
peace offering this afternoon. I cast a bou¬ 
quet of garden flowers on the waters, and 
said a prayer Two Horses taught me. Now, 


no one may harm me, for fear the Spirits 
of the Lake will punish them.” 

That last bit of addle-brained nonsense 
had marked the limit of Roger's endurance. 
- What civilized man wouldn’t have 
blown up and flown out of the house in 
disgust after that? And, because Bernice's 
silliness had driven him away so early in 
the evening, he would arrive at his rendez¬ 
vous with Hilda half an hour too soon. 
Roger Benton felt terribly abused. 

Hilda, following the custom of her sex, 
did not appear until much later than the 
waiting man expected. 

When she finally came in sight, she pre¬ 
sented a striking contrast to the thin , dark, 
ailing woman he had left in anger. Tall, 
strong, blonde as her Viking forebears, she 
strode with lithe grace along the forest 
path. 

Eyes that were too cold, and a thin 
lipped mouth too firmly set, marred the 
beauty of her face. But Roger Benton had 
never noted these imperfections. His long 
wait had sharpened his desire. Forgetting 
past rebuffs, he rushed to meet her and 
clasped her in his aims. 

She coolly disengaged herself and sat 
down upon a fallen tree. 

Irritably, he threw himself beside her. 
"Hilda, why do you hold me off like this?” 
he pouted. "You know I’m mad—insane 
about you." 

Her thin lips curled in a faint smile. 
"You have no right to be mad about me 
—you're a married man." 

"We’re not children! You know how 
little I care about my wife! Besides, it’s 
only a question of time before—” He 

"Before she will die, you mean," she 
finished simply. 

He turned his head away. "Yes. She 
thinks she’s getting better; but the doctors 
don't tell her what they tell me." His arms 
clasped her again, "And the moment I’m 
free. I’ll mariy you—I swear it! But I 
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can’t wait for you till then—I've got to 

She thrust him away, roughly this time. 
"You will have me only as your wife. I 
have .told you that before." 

His hands fell helplessly to his sides. 
Petulantly, resentfully, he complained, "If 
you really mean that, why don’t you stop 
making a fool of me? Why do you meet 
me here by the lake, each night, playing 
with me as a cat does with a mouse?” 

She looked at him silently for a mo¬ 
ment; then quietly, "Because I hope yod 
will not always be a mouse. If you are as 
mad about me as you say, you will not let 
a woman you hate stand between us much 
longer.’ 

“What can I do? Divorce is out of the 
question." 

"Of course—then her money would be 

He was annoyed. "I’m not thinking 
only of money!” 

She leaned close to him, "I’m not think¬ 
ing only of divorce.” 

He stared at her for a long moment, and 
her cold, unwavering eyes returned his 
gaze. His eyes fell and she began to talk 
rapidly in her low, compelling voice. 

T HE pathetic little cough rasped out 
again. At the sound, the man in the 
stern dipped his paddle more deeply into 
the faint shimmer of the scum-covered 

After a struggling, breathless moment, 
the coughing spell abated and its victim 
spoke; 

"It’s wonderful to be on the lake with 
you again, Roger—it's been so long since 
we've been in the canoe together.” She 
laughed happily. "I feel as though we 
were beginning a second honeymoon.” 

Roger Benton glanced briefly at his frail 
wife, grunted, and returned his attention 
to the paddle. In the silence that fol¬ 
lowed die throbbing hum of the Indian 


chant slid steadily over the water — a 
brooding monotone of endless cadence. 

Finally Bernice spoke again. 

"How solemn the chant sounds tonight; 
Like the hymn it really is—a prayer for the 
dying.” 

"For the—dying?” His voice held a 
sharp, uncertain quality. 

"Yes. This is Indian Summer, you know 
—the Moon of Falling Leaves, of dying 
things, That song is a tribute to fading 
nature. Rather beautiful, don't you think?” 

The paddle trailed unheeded, as he re¬ 
peated abstractedly: "The Moon of Fall¬ 
ing Leaves—of dying things.” 

She leaned forward a little, her dark 
eyes searching his face anxiously. "Roger 
—you act so strangely tonight. Aren't you 
well, dear?” 

He straightened, recovered himself. 
"I'm quite all right." He resumed his 
jerky, erratic stroke, as she reached to place 
a small hand tenderly on his knee. 

'T know how unhappy you are here. But 
I’ll be well again soon, and we’ll go back 
to die city." She laughed self-consciously, 
"I would like to return here for just one 
day each year, though—to renew my offer¬ 
ing to the Spirits of the Lake. I've taken 
their protection very seriously, you see.” 

The muscles of his jaw working spas¬ 
modically under the tanned skin, and he 
opened his mouth as though to speak. 

Quickly, placatingly, she forestalled 

"Please don’t be annoyed, dear, it’s such 
a pretty legend.” 

He turned his head abruptly away; as 
though in anger or to avoid her eyes. His 
strokes grew faster, clumsier; stabbing an¬ 
gry slashes that sent the frail craft for¬ 
ward in plunging leaps. The woman, a 
little fearfully, looked behind her to see 
where this mad race was heading Then 
she spoke again, with patently assumed un- 
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mg older”—his fierce, challenging eyes 
swept the trio as if he dared a possible 
contradiction—"and it is best that you are 
aware of these accounts, which are relative 
to the business of die chateau.” 

"Non, non!” chorused all three. "You 
are as young as ever, papa!” 

"Sucre blue! Do you name me a liar, 
my children? Attend, Pierre!” 


"I have work for you this night.” 

The elder son’s forehead wrinkled. 
"But the work, it is over. Our tasks are 
completed. The workers have been 
checked, the last cart is in the shed —” 

"This is a special task, one which re¬ 
quires the utmost diligence of you all. It 
is of the wolf.” 

"The werewolf!" exclaimed, Jacques, 
crossing himself. 
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croix, as his keen eyes caught the fleeting 
expression on his son’s face. His fingers 
drummed a muffled tattoo upon the ; fine 
edge of his desk, the only sign of his 
nervous condition that he could not en¬ 
tirely control. "Monsieur the Mayor’s 
opinion is that the wolf is stronger when 
the moon is full. But it is mine that to¬ 
night it will be easier to discover." 

T HE three turned to the door, but as 
they reached the threshold Monsieur 
Delacroix beckoned to the eldest. “An 
instant, Pierre. I speak to you alone." 

The young man closed the door on his 
brothers’ backs and returned to (he desk, 
his steady eyes directed at his father. 

Monsieur Delacroix, for the moment, 
seemed to have forgotten what he intended 
to say. His head was bowed on his chest 
and the long locks of his ashen hair had 
fallen forward over his brow. Suddenly 
he sat erect, as if it took an immense effort 
of his will to perform the simple action, 
and again Pierre was startled to perceive 
the emotions which twisted his father’s 
features. 

It was the first time he had ever seen 
tenderness there, or beheld love in the 
eyes he had sometimes, in secret, thought a 
little cruel. 

"Have you a pocket crucifix, my son?” 

“Take it with you tonight. And—you 
will stay dose to Jacques, will you not?” 
His voice was hoarse with unaccustomed 
anxiety. "He is young, confident, and— 
careless. I would not wish to endanger 
your good mother’s last child.” 

Pierre was amazed. It had been fifteen 
years since he had last heard his father 

“You have been a good son, Pierre. 
Obey me now. Do not let the three of you 
separate, for I hear this beast is a savage 
one and unafraid even of armed men. Take 
care of yourself, and see to your brothers.” 


"Will you remain in the chateau for 
safety, papa? You are not armed.” 

"I am armed by my faith in the good 
God jnd he walls of Chateau Dore. When 
you have lit the fire under the wolf’s body 
-—I will be there.” 

He lowered the leonine head once more, 
and Pierre, not withodt another curious 
look, departed. 

For a long while Monsieur Delacroix 
sat immobile,' his elbows resting on the 
padded arms of the chair, the palms of his 
hands pressing into his cheeks. Then he 
abruptly arose and, approaching the open 
casement, drew the curtains wide. Out¬ 
side, the long, rolling slopes fell away to¬ 
ward a dim horizon already blanketed by 
the dragons of night, whose tiny, flickering 
eyes were winking into view one by one 
in the dark void above. Hurrying cloud¬ 
lets scurried in little groups across the sky. 

Lamps were being lit in the jumble of 
cottages that were the abodes of Monsieur 
Delacroix’s workmen, but at the moment 
the sky was illuminated better than the 
earth; for the gathering darkness seemed 
to ding like an animate thing to the fields 
and meadows, and stretch ebony daws 
across the ribbon of the roadway. 

Monsieur Delacroix turned away from 
the casement and with swift, certain steps 
went to the door, opening it. The hall was 
still, but from the direction of the dining 
room there came a clatter of dishes as the 
servants deared the table. Quickly, with 
an unusual alacrity for a man of his years, 
he silently traversed die floor of the huge 
hall and passed through its outer portals. 
A narrow gravd lane led him along the 
side of the chateau until he reached the 

doned it to strike off across the dosely 
dipped sward in the direction of a small 
dump of beech trees. 

The night was warm and peaceful, with 
no threat of rain. A teasing zephyr tugged 
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at the thick locks on his uncovered head; 
from somewhere near his feet came the 
chirp of a cricket. 

In the grove it was darker until he came 
to its center, wending through and past 
the entangled thickets like one who had 

found the small, glade that opened beneath 
the stars. Here there was more light again 
but no breeze at all. In the center of the 
glade was an oblong, grassy mound, and 
at one end of it a white stone, and on the 
stone the name of his wife. 

M onsieur delacroix stood for 

an instant beside the grave with low¬ 
ered head, and then he sank to his knees 
and began to pray. 

In the east the sky began to brighten as 
though some torch-bearing giant drew 
near, walking with great strides beyond 
the edge of the earth. The stars struggled 
feebly against the superior illumination, 

band of encroaching yellow fire appeared 
on the rim of the world. 

prayer was checked, to continue afterward 
with what seemed to be some difficulty. 
Monsieur Delacroix’s throat was choked, 
either with grief for tjae unchangeable past 
or an indefinable apprehension for the in¬ 
evitable future. His breath came in strug¬ 
gling gasps and tiny beads of perspiration 
formed on his face and hands. His pray¬ 
ers became mumbled, jerky utterances, 
holding no recognizable phrases of speech. 
Whispers, and they ceased altogether. 

A small dark cloud danced across a far- 
off mountain-top, slid furtively oyer the 
border of the land, and for a minute erased 


the yellow gleam from the horizon. Then, 
as if in terror, shaken by its own temerity, 
it fled frantically into oblivion, and the 
great golden platter of the full moon is¬ 
sued from behind the darkness it had left 
to deluge the landscape with a ceaseless 
shower of illusive atoms; tiny motes that 
danced the pathways of space. 

Monsieur Delacroix gave a low cry like a 
child in pain. His agonized eyes were 
fixed on the backs of his two hands as he 
held them pressed against the dew-damp¬ 
ened sward. His fingers had begun to 
stiffen and curl at their tips; he could see 
the long, coarse hairs sprouting from the 
pores of his flesh—as he had many times 
within the past month since the night he 
had fallen asleep by the grave of his wife 
and slept throughout the night under the 
baleful beams of the moon. 

He flung back his head, whimpering be¬ 
cause of the terrible pressure he could feel 
upon his skull, and its shape appeared to 
alter so that it seemed curiously elongated. 
His eyes were bloodshot, and as they sank 
into their sockets his lips began to twitch 
over the fangs in his mouth. 

The three brothers, crouching nervously 
in the shadows of the vineyards, started 

Jacques, the younger, almost lost his 
grasp on the gun with the silver bullets 
which his father had given him. 

From somewhere nearby there had 
arisen a great volume of sound, swirling 
arid twisting and climbing to shatter itself 
into a hundred echoes against the vault of 
the heavens, rushing and dipping and sink¬ 
ing into the cores of all living hearts and 
the very souls of men—the hunting-cry of 




^^UPERST/f/ONG 


^^SuPEBSTITION ATTACHED TO LIGHT¬ 
ING THREE CIGARETTES WITH ONE 
MATCH AS SUPPOSED TO DATE FROM 7TTE 
T/ME OF WE CRIMEAN WAR.. IN OLDEN 
DAY5, ALL RUSSIANS RECOGNIZED THE STRICT 
RULE THAT DURING THE .SERVICES IN THE 
RUS5IAN CHURCHES, ONLY TATE/A/GN PRIEST 
/MS ALLOWED TO L/d//T WE THREE CAUDLES 
AT WE ALTED MTU ONE TAPER P THE 
INFLUENCE OF THE PRIESTS PENETRATED TO ALL 
CLASSES, AND PEOPLE WERE TAUGHT TO LOOK 
UPON PNYTN/NG CONNECTED JV/TN THE 
PRIESTHOOD AS FORBIDDEN FRUIT OP FOR¬ 
BIDDEN GROUND TO THEM. DURING THE 
WAR, RUSSIAN PRISONERS PASSED ON THIS 
BELIEF TO THEfR ENGLISH CAPT0R5 tf 
























Vhe 

of Uncle Alfred 

By MINDRET LORD 


He was devoted to those pigs—absolutely devoted; perhaps that had 
something to do with his sudden, fantastic disappearance.... 


W HEN the estate of my unde, 
Alfred Fry, is finally settled, I 
shall give the farm to George 
Harris. I would not spend another night 
in the house for all creation. But Harris 


is a strange, elemental sort of man; he 
hated Unde Alfred while he worked for 
him, and now that my uncle is gone, he 
hates him, still. I think it actually amuses 
him—and as a matter of fad, I am almost 
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certain that I heard him laugh aloud and 
shout, "Peeeeg!” in a mocking falsetto, on 
that last, amazing niglit that I spent at the 
farmhouse. There was the clatter of sharp 
hooves on the bare floor of the hall, and 
the unmistakable grunting snuffle of a hog. 
The incongruous sound passed along the 
corridor to the end where Harris’ cubby¬ 
hole of a room was. I strode to my door 
and flung it open—and it was at that mo¬ 
ment I heard Harris’ roar of mirth and the 
malicious, "Peeeeg!”—as if he were call¬ 
ing the swine to dinner. I accused him of 
it later, but he denied it. If that had been 
all I might have been able to persuade my¬ 
self that my imagination was responsible, 
but it was not all—not by any means. 

As a child, I have a vague memory of a 
tremendously fat man attending the funeral 
for my mother and father. This I think 
must have been the first time that ever I 


saw him, but I am sure that I did not set 
eyes on him again for over fifteen years. 
Although, there is much of my unhappy 
childhood that I have forgotten. Unde Al¬ 
fred’s grotesque figure must have stood 
out in my memory in all its terrifying bulk. 

After all those years, I met Unde Al¬ 
fred as the result of a rather uncomfort- 

versity with an excellently engraved but 
otherwise worthless degree, I was at length 
fortunate enough to obtain a job in New 
York City as a process server. In most 
cases, to serve a defendant with a sum¬ 
mons requires little more skill than that 
which might be expected of an errand boy, 
but it does occasionally happen that con¬ 
siderable ingenuity is necessary. Such a 
case was that of Unde Alfred. 

When my employer gave me the sum¬ 
mons for Alfred Fry, he told me that he 
had been trying to serve it for months and 
that he had exhausted every dodge in his 
head. “Try anything you can think of,” he 


4? 

I said, "If he’s the man I think he is, 
the job’s as good as done!” And I left the 
office with a vision of my triumph in my 
mind. "It was easy,” I would say on my 
return. "Why, there was nothing to it, at 
all!” 

Alfred Fry lived in a big graystone 
house, just off Fifth Avenue — a town 
house—a residence—the statdy, ugly, dig¬ 
nified sort of dwelling that millionaires in¬ 
habit. The front doors were plate glass 
and wrought iron, and as I rang the bell 
it occurred to me that it would be far from 
safe to put my foot in the crack when the 
door was opened. 


PRESENTLY a haggard, sickly-looking 
4 butler asked me my business. "Is Mr. 
Alfred Fry at home?” I asked. The butler 
believed that Mr. Fry was not at home. I 
said, “If you should happen to find him 
somewhere in there, would you tell him 
that his nephew, Julian Barrow, would like 
to pay his respects?” The butler stared at 
me doubtfully, and I repeated, “Julian Bar- 

^The butler said, “I’ll see if Mr. Fry is 
in,” and started to close the door. Before 
the latch clicked, I said, “Tell him I don’t 
want to borrow any money!” He disap¬ 
peared into the interior darkness without 
making any sign of having heard. After 
what seemed a long time, he returned and 
said, "Mr. Fry will see you.” 

I followed the butler through a long, 
gloomy hall that was draped and carpetted 
in dark red and gold. There were several 
massive pieces of carved furniture, the sort 
of thing that seems to have been made for 
the lobbies of hotels whose guests are 
giants: chairs too large for one person, but 
too small for two—tables too high for 
convenience—mirrors too large for com¬ 
fort. We came to a broad oak door where 
the butler stopped. Murmuring, "Mr. Fry 
is in the study,” he swung it open, and I 
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He snatched it up in his puffy hands and 
let out a squeal of rage that was exactly 
like the “ececyeec!” of a pig caught un¬ 
der a gate. I laughed at him and started 

: °"Wait!” he° called after me. “Wait, 
Julian!" 

I turped, and was amazed to see that his 
face was creased and folded into a kind of 
porkine smile. "Don’t go. Come back and 
sit down. This”—he picked up the sum¬ 
mons and flung it aside—"doesn’t mean 
anything. I should have had to settle the 
case eventually, anyhow. I’m sorry for 
what I said—now be-a good boy, come 
back—and let’s be friends.” 

I hud nothing to lose, and although I 
did not like my uncle, his remarkable 
change of manner excited my curiosity and 
impelled me to accept his invitation. It 
was as simple a thing as returning to my 
chair that altered the whole probable course 
of my life. 

My uncle sang a tune to the title: Blood 
Is Thicker Than Water. It was a sweet, 
subtle melody, and well-calculated to fall 
pleasantly on my ears. I was broke, and 

lonely; and after all, I was his nearest 
blood relative—the logical person to in¬ 
herit his fortune. With a hint of tears 
in his shoe-button eyes he described to me 
the misunderstanding and ridicule that had 
cursed his life. He had no friends, a wom¬ 
an’s love he had never known, even his 
own relations (among them, his brother, 
my father) had refused him their sympa¬ 
thies. In short, it was a melancholy re¬ 
cital. Late in the afternoon he began to 
plead with me to invite Annette to his 
house, and nothing would do but that we 

F ROM the moment of Annette’s arrival, 
Unde Alfred^ manner changed again; 
he stopped his moaning, and became mi 
die instant a picture of pathetic and almost 


absurd gallantry. In every way possible 
he showed Annette that she was welcome 

As the evening wore on, he became more 
and more outspoken in his praises both for 
Annette and for me; we were his be¬ 
loved, long-lost niece and nephew, the 
darlings of his old age sent by Providence 
to comfort his final years. In leaving him, 
the last thing that he said to us was: "Re¬ 
member, children—I have great plans for 
you! Great plans! Great plans for us 
all!” 

When we were out on the street, and the 
door closed behind us, I asked Annette, 
"Well, what do you think of him?” 

"The poor old man,” she said. “It’s not 
his fault he’s so fat.” 

"Perhaps not entirely,” I said. "But 
to judge by the way he acted at dinner, he 
had something to do with it.” 

awfully fond of you—” 

“Yes,” I said, as much to myself as to 
her. “And I would very much like to 
know why.” 

I ever did. 8 g 

We saw Uncle Alfred frequently in the 
days that followed. I do not recall ex¬ 
actly how he first introduced the subject 
of his farm, but each time we visited him 
he talked more and more enthusiastically 
of it. Strictly as a farm, it was nothing, 
he told us—only a few acres in the hills, 
up-state. An old house, dating from Rev¬ 
olutionary times, that had been restored 
and modernized, a small orchard, a plot or 
two of vegetables. But the pigs! T’hat 
was the attraction for him. He boasted that 
he had six of the finest pens of pedigreed 
hogs in the country, and when he spoke of 
them, it was with the same admiration and 
affection that a hunter lavishes upon his 
dog. 

Shortly after our first meeting, Uncle 
Alfred insisted that Annette and I spend a 
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and irritable, and kept up an annoying 
squeal of complaint. 

Uncle Alfred's gaiety was somewhat 
dampened by tbe discovery that George 
Harris was absent without leave. He said 
that he supposed Harris would show up in 
time to feed the pigs, but meanwhile he 
strongly disapproved of the man leaving 
the farm alone, even for a short while. 
"Suppose something should happen to one 
of the hogs—with nobody here to help!" 

Annette and I were in a state of coma¬ 
tose bliss; our new life lay before us, but 
it had not yet quite begun. With my arm 
around her, I remember wandering about 
the house and grounds — saying little, 
thinking of nothing but the future: the 
future that we owed entirely to the kind¬ 
ness of my uncle. 

The minister was expected at two 
o’clock. At three he had not arrived, and 
since the-sky was growing more and more 
ominous, I began to fear that if he did not 
come, soon, a storm might interfere with 
making the trip that day. Uncle Alfred 
said he would telephone to find out the 
reason for the delay. He waddled out of 

own bedroom where the telephone was. As 
I heard his door dose, I heard also the first 
deep growl of thunder. 

The passage of time meant nothing to 
Annette and me, but I suppose it must 
have been more than half an hour later 
when Unde Alfred appeared in the door¬ 
way and clapped his pink hand to his fore¬ 
head in a gesture of despair. 

"My God, Julian!” he groaned. "The 
most terrible thing has happened! I don't 
know how to tell you! I can’t tell you!” 

We stared at him. "What is it?” I de¬ 
manded. "The -minister—” 

"No, not that. I tried to reach him, 
and there was no answer, so I suppose 
he’s on his way. If it were ooly that!” 

"Afterwards, you see, I called my office. 


I won’t stop to tell you all about it, now, 
but—” he sighed deeply. "Julian, my boy, 
you must fly to Mexico City at once! My 
office has made a reservation for you on 
the earliest plane—we must leave here 
within an hour!” As I started to protest, 
he handed me a long envelope that was 
sealed in a number of places with red wax. 
"Here—take this! I will tell you about it 
before you go. Oh, Julian, I am so sorry 
about this! So sorry!” Then he sighed 
again, and added, "But journeys end in 
lovers’ meeting, you know. Annette will 
follow you as soon as your mission is fin- 

I interrupted, "Why shouldn’t she come 

"Air!” he said. "There was anothei 
piece of bad luck! Terrible luck! There 
was only room for one more passenger on 
the plane. But don’t worry—I’ll send her 
to you at the first possible moment.” He 
put his arm as far as it would go around 
her waist, and murmured, "Poor, poor 

girl—" 

Annette looked at me with shining eyes. 
"It’s all right—it’s your job—and I can 
understand that. I’ll follow you, darling.” 

"Of course she will” Uncle Alfred as¬ 
sured me. "And if there isn’t time for you 
to be married here, she’ll marry you wher¬ 
ever you are. Won’t you, my dear?” 

J WAS enraged by something indefinable 

was by the situation, itself. In any case, 
I remember the insane itch to sink my fin¬ 
gers in my uncle’s fat neck, to squeeze the 
life from his disgusting body. But I stood 
silent in the gloomy room, as if waiting for 
the next thing to happen. Annette released 
herself, came to me and put her hands on 
my shoulders; raising her head, she whis- 

red, "Think of the future, darling. We’ll 
so happy for so long.” I kissed her— 
and my anger was gone. 

The thunder had grown louder, and 
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contained two sheets of perfectly blank 
paper. 

For the moment, the problem was too 
much for me. I went out and told Harris 

fred’s disappearance, and then to go back 

from us or we heard from him. 

"He looked at me owlishly. "What 
should I do about die hogs?”' 

"Damn the hogs!” I exclaimed. "What 
difference does it make to me? Do any- 

"Even the—the new one?” 

"Of course!” If I thought anything, I 
suppose I thought the man was talking 
about feeding the brutes. 

Annette and I drove back to New York 
and went directly to Uncle Alfred’s town 
house. The place was closed, shades drawn 
at all the windows, the front door locked. 

There we were. The mystery seemed as 
complete as our despair. 

But within the next few days, our for¬ 
tunes took a sudden upward turn. I got a 
much better position than I could have 
hoped for, and within a short time Annette 
and I were married. 

S O FAR as I know, Alfred Fry was 
never seen again. Although it seems 
impossible that such a tremendously fat 
man could vanish like an illusion in a dis¬ 
torting mirror, search has been made for 
him throughout the world, in vain. If he 
does not turn up in the time specified by 
law, his death will be legally presumed, 
and his considerable estate (which does not 
include ownership in the North-South Con¬ 
tinental Company) will come to me. It 
seems I am his sole living relative. 

I hesitate to speak of the night Annette 
and I spent at the farmhouse, because as a 
reasonable, unimaginative man I am not 
willing to argue the accuracy of my own 
impressions. We went up to the country 
shortly after our marriage, and within a 


month of my unde s disappearance. The 
first thing I noticed was that the pens were 
completely empty, and I asked Harris what 
had happened to the hogs. 

"Oh,” he said, "I sent them to market. 
You’ll be getting the check for them.” 

I said, "If my unde ever shows up,, 
he'll throw you in jail for it.” 

Harris grinned at me. "If he ever shows 
up.” 

After dinner, Annette, Harris anfl I 
talked once again about the mystery of 
Unde Alfred. There was little doubt in 
my mind of what the old devil had planned 
and I was certain that if I had made the 
trip to Mexico, I should never have re¬ 
turned. As I said, whatever happened to 
him, and however it happened, it seemed 
to me that only the merest, eleventh hour 
luck had saved my life and spared An¬ 
nette the most terrible fate. Harris said 
nothing, but sat staring into the firelight. 

The sound woke me from a deep sleep, 
in the middle of the night—the clatter of 
hooves on the hardwood floor in the hall 
outside our door. I waited, listening, while 
the beast stopped and snuffled along the 
bottom of the door, as if fpod were just 
beyond his reach. Then the clatter began 
again as the hog started down the lull. 

I jumped out of bed, and was in the long, 
straight corridor before the trotting hooves 
had reached the end. There was nothing 
to see. As I stared into empty space, I 
heard Harris call, "Peeeeg!” and it seemed 
to me that the sound of the sharp hooves 
on the bare floor appeared to enter Har¬ 
ris’ room, but the door neither opened nor 

Fortunately, the commotion had not 
awakened Annette, and I did not wish to 
frighten her, now. I sat up for the rest 
of the night, thinking. I shall not say what 
I thought, nor shall I advance any theories. 
But when the estate of my uncle Alfred 
Fry is settled, Harris shall have the 





Could it have been that Oliver Cromwell, ruthless Puritan dictator of 
England, used the Black Arts (o win his struggle with the Cavaliers? 


Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 
Whose word no man relies on, 

Who never said a foolish thing. 

Nor ever did a wise one. 

—Proffered Epitaph on Charles II 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester 
(1647-1680) 


Y ES, Jack Wilmot wrote so concern¬ 
ing me, and rallied me, saying these 
lines he would cut upon my monu¬ 
ment; and now he is dead at thirty-three, 
while I live at fifty, none so merry a mon¬ 
arch as folks deem me. Jack’s verse makes 
me out a coxcomb, but he knew me not in 



By MANLY WADE WELLMAN 
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door, and I found myself standing before 
it; while through the skinned-over win¬ 
dow, inches away, I heard noises. 

Noises I call them, for at first I could 
not think they were voices. Several soft 
hummings or purrings came to my ears, 
from what source I knew not. Finally, 
though, actual words, high and raspy: 

"We who keep the commandment love 
the law! Moloch, Lucifer, Bal-Tigh-Mor, 
Anector, Somiator, sleep ye not! Compel 
ye that the man approach!” 

It had the sound of a prayer, and yet 
I recognized but one of the names called— 
Lucifer. Tutors, parsons, my late unhappy 
allies the Scots Covenentors, had used the 
name oft and fearfully. Prayer within 
that ugly lean house went up—or down, 
belike—to the fallen Son of the Morning. 
I stood against the door, pondering. My 
grandsire. King James, had believed and 
feared such folks’ pretense. My father, 
who was King Charles before me, was 
pleased to doubt and be merciful, pardon¬ 
ing many accused witches and sorcerers. 
As for me, my short life had held scant 
leisure to decide such a matter. While I 
waited in the fine misty rain on the thresh¬ 
old, the high voice spoke again: 

"Drive him to us! Drive him to us! 
Drive him to us!” 

Silence within, and you may be sure 
silence without. A new voice, younger and 

"Respect the promises of our masters,” 
replied the first. "What says the book?” 

And yet a new voice, this time soft and 
a woman’s: "Let the door be opened and 
the wayfarer be plucked in.” 


I SWEAR that I had not the least impulse 
to retreat, even to step aside. Twas as 
if all my life depended on knowing more. 
As I stood, ears aprick like any cat’s, the 
door creaked inward by three inches. An 
arm in a dark sleeve shot out, and fingers 


tened on the front of my jump-coat. 

"I have him safe!" rasped the high 
voice that had prayed. A moment later I 
was drawn inside, before I could ask the 


it stank of burning weeds. There were no 
chairs or other furniture, and no fireplace; 
but in the center of the tamped-clay floor 
burned an open fire, whose rank smoke 
climbed to a hole at the roof’s peak. 
Around this fire was drawn a circle in 
white chalk, and around the cirde a star in 
red. Close outside the star were the three 
whose voices I had heard. 

Mine eyes lighted first on she who held 
the book—young she was and dainty. She 
sat on the floor, her feet drawn under her 
full skirt of black stuff. Above a white 
collar of Dutch style, her face was round 
and at the same time fine and fair, with a 
short red mouth and blue eyes like the 

Her hair, under a white cap, was as 
yellow as corn. She held in her slim 
white hands a thick book, whose cover 
looked to be grown over with dark hair, 
like the hide of a Calloway bull. 

Her eyes held mine for two trices, then 
I looked beyond her to another seated per¬ 
son. He was small enough to be a child, 
but the narrow bright eyes in his thin face 
were older than the oldest I had seen, and 
the hands clasped around his bony knees 
were rough and sinewy, with large sore- 
seeming joints. His hair was scanty, and 
eke his eyebrows. His neck showed swol¬ 
len painfully. 

It is odd that my last look was for him 
who had drawn me in. He was tall, al¬ 
most as myself, and grizzled hair fell on 
die shoulders of his velvet doublet. One 
claw still clapped hold of me and his face, 
a foot from mine, was as dark and blood¬ 
less as earth. Its lips were loose, its quiv¬ 
ering nose broken. The eyes, cold and 
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wide as a frog’s, were as steady as gun- 
muzzles. 

He kicked the door shut, and let me go. 
"Name yourself,” he rasped at me. "If 
you be not he whom we seek—” 

”1 am Will Jones, a poor'woodcutter,” 
I told him. 

"Mmmm,” murmured the wench with 
the book. "Belike the youngest of seven 
sons—sent forth by a cruel step-dame to 
seek fortune in the world. So runs the 
fairy tale, and we want none such. Your 
true name, sirrah.” 

I told her roundly that she was insolent, 
but she only smiled. And I never saw a 
fairer than she, not in all the courts of 
Europe—not even sweet Nell Gwyn. After 

ing and a little hungry. Even when I was 
so young, women feared me, but this one 
did not. 

"His word shall not need,” spoke the 
thin young-old fellow by the fire. "Am I 
not here to make him prove himself?” He 
lifted his face so that the fire brightened 
it, and I saw hot red blotches thereon. 

’True,” agreed the grizzled man. 
"Sirrah, whether you be Will Jones the 
woodman or Charles Stuart the king, have 
you no mercy on poor Diccon yonder? If 
’twould ease his ail, would you not touch 

That was a sneer, but I looked closer at 
the thin fellow called Diccon, and made 
sure that he was indeed sick and sorry. 
His face grew full of hope, turning up to 
me. I stepped closer to him. 

"Why, with all my heart, if 'twill serve,” 

"’Ware the star and circle, step not 
within the star and circle,” cautioned the 
wench, but I came not near those marks. 
Standing beside and above Diccon, I felt 
his brow, and felt that it was fevered. "A 
hot humor is in your blood, friend,” I 
said to him, and touched the swelling on 


But had there been a swelling there? I 
touched it, but 'twas suddenly gone, like 
a furtive mouse under my finger. Diccon's 
neck looked lean and healthy. His face 
smiled, and from it had fled the red 
blotches. He gave a cry and sprang to his 
feet. 

"Tis past, 'tis past!” he howled. "I 
am whole again!” 

But the eyes of his comrades were for 

"Only a king could have done so,” 
quote the older man. "Young sir, I do take 
you truly for Charles Stuart. At your touch 
Diccon was healed of the king’s evil.” 

I folded my arms, as if I must keep 
my hands from doing more strangeness. I 
had heard, too, of that old legend of the 
Stuarts, without deeming myself con¬ 
cerned. Yet, here it had befallen. Diccon 
had suffered from the king’s evil, which 
learned doctors call scrofula. My touch 
had driven it from his thin body. He 
danced and quivered with the joy of 
health. But his fellows looked at me as 
though I had betrayed myself by sin. 

"It is indeed the king,” said the girl, 
also rising to her feet. 

"No,” I made shift to say. "I am but 
poor Will Jones,” and I wondered where 
I had let fall my axe. "Will Jones, a 
woodcutter.” 

"Yours to command, Will Jones,” 
mocked the grizzled man. "My name is 
Valois Pembru, erst a schoolmaster. My 
daughter Regan,” and he flourished one 
of his talons at the wench. "Diccon, our 
kinsman and servitor, you know already, 
well enough to heal him. For our profes- 

H E SEEMED to have said too much, 
and his daughter came to his rescue. 

"True, liers in wait,” repeated Pembru, 
glad of the words. "Quiet we bide our 
time, against what good things comes our 
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way. As yourself, Will Jones. Would you 

For that question we brought you hither.” 

I did not like his lofty air, like a man 
cozening puppies. “I came myself, of mine 
own good will,” I told him. "It rains out¬ 
side.” 

"True,” muttered Diccon, his eyes on 
me. “All over Spring Coppice falls the 
rain, and not-elsewhere. Not one, but eight 
charms in yonder book can bring rain— 
’twas to drive your honor to us, that you 

"Silence,” barked Valois Pembru at him. 
And to me: "Young sir, we read and 
prayed and burnt,” and he glanced at the 
dark-orange flames of the fire. "In that 
way we guided your footsteps to the Cop¬ 
pice, and the rain then made you see this 
shelter. ’Twas all planned, even before 
Noll Cromwell scotched you at Worces- 

“Worcester!” I roared at him so loudly 
that he stepped back. "What know you of 
Worcester fight?” 

He recovered, and said in his erst lofty 
fashion: "Worcester was our doing, too. 
We gave the victory to Noll Cromwell. At 
a price—from the book.” 

He pointed to the hairy tome in the 
hands of Regan, his daughter. "The flames 
showed us your pictured hosts and his, and 
what befell. You might have stood against 
him, even prevailed, but for the horsemen 

I remembered that bitter amazement 
over how Leslie’s Scots had bode like stat- 

Pembru nodded at Mistress Regan, who 
turned pages. “I will read it without the 
words of power,” quoth she. "Thus: 'In 
meekness I begin my work. Stop rider! 
Stop footman! Three black flowers bloom, 
and under them ye must stand still as long 
as I will, not through me but through the 



slant blue eyes. I remembered all the tales 
of my grandfather James, who had fought 
and written against witchcraft. "Well, 
then, you have given the victory to Crom¬ 
well. You will give me to him also?” 

Two of the three laughed—Diccon was 
still too mazed with his new health—and 
Pembru shook his grizzled head. "Not so, 
woodcutter. Cromwell asked not the favor 
from us—’twas one of his men, who paid 
well. We swore that old Noll should pre¬ 
vail from the moment of battle. But,” and 
his eyes were like gimlets in mine, "we 

Cromwell’s men worship, not the names 
we worship. We will keep the promise as 
long as we will, and no longer.” 

"When it pleases us we make,” contribu¬ 
ted Regan. "When it pleases us we break.” 

Now ’tis true that Cromwell perished on 
third September, 1658, seven year to the 
day from Worcester fight. But I half-be¬ 
lieved Pembru even as he spoke, and so 
would you have done. He seemed to be 
what he called himself—a lier in wait, a 
bider for prey, myself or others. The rank 
smoke of the fire made my head throb, and 
I was weary of being played with. "Let 
be,” I said. "I am no mouse to be played 
with, you gibbed cats. What is your will?” 

"Ah,” sighed Pembru silkily, as though 
he had waited for me to ask, "what but 
that our sovereign should find his fortune 
again, scatter the Ironsides of the Parlia- 

throne at Whitehall?” 

“It can be done,” Regan assured me. 
"Shall I find the words in the book, that 
when spoken will gather and make resolute 
your scattered, running friends?” 

I put up a hand. "Read nothing. Tell 
me rather what you would gain thereby, 
since you seem to be governed by gains 

“Charles Second shall reign,” breathed 
Pembru. “Wisely and well, with thought¬ 
ful distinction. He will thank his good 




vith her 
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councillor the Earl—no, the Duke—of 
Pembru. He will be served well by Sir 
Diccon, his squire of the body.” 

"Served well, I swear,” promised Dic- 

"And,” cooed Regan, "are there not 
ladies of the court? Will it not be said that 
Lady Regan Pembru is fairest and—most 
pleasing to the king’s grace?” 

Then they were all silent, waiting for 
me to speak. God pardon me my many sins! 
But among them has not been silence when 
words are needed. I laughed fiercely. 

"You are three saucy lackeys, ripe to be 
flogged at the cart’s tail,” I told them. "By 
tricks you learned of my ill fortune, arid 
seek to fatten thereon.” I turned toward 
the door. "I sicken in your company, and 
I leave. Let him hinder me who dare.” 

"Diccon!” called Pembru, and moved as 
if to cross my path. Diccon obediently 
ranged alongside. I stepped up to them. 

"If you dread me not as your ruler, 
dread me as a big man and a strong,” I 
said. "Step from my way, or I will smash 
your shallow skulls together.” 

Then it was Regan, standing across the 

"Would tiie king strike a woman?” she 
challenged. "Wait for two words to be 
spoken. Suppose we have the powers we 

"Your talk is empty, without proof,” I 
replied. "No, mistress, bar me not. I am 

"Proof you shall have,” she assured me 
hastily. "Diccon, stir the fire.” 

H E DID so. Watching, I saw that in 
sooth he was but a lad—his disease, 
now banished by my touch, had put a 
false seeming of age upon him. Flames 
leaped up, and upon them Pembru cast a 
handful of herbs whose sort I did not 
know. The color of the fire changed as 

then again white. The wench Regan was 


babbling words from the hair-bound book; 
but, though I had. learned most tongues 
in my youth, I could not guess what lan¬ 
guage she read. 

"Ah, now,” said Pembru. "Look, your 
gracious majesty. Have you wondered of 
your beaten followers?” 

In the deep of the fire, like a picture 
that forebore burning and moved with 

huddled knot riding in dejected wise. 
Though it was as if they rode at a distance, 
I fancied that I recognized young Straike— 
a cornet of Leslie’s. I scowled, and the 

"You have prepared puppets, or a 

try hodge to be tricked thus.” 

"Ask of the fire what it will mirror to 
you,” bade Pembru, and I looked on him 
with disdain. 

manded, and on the trice he was there. I 
had seen the fellow once, years agone. He 
looked more gray and bloated and fierce 
now, but it was he—Cromwell, the king 
rebel, in back and breast of steel with buff 
sleeves. He stood with wide-planted feet 

was on a porch or platform, about to speak 
to a throng dimly seen. 

"You knew that I would call for Crom¬ 
well,” I charged Pembru, and the second 

He smiled, as if my stubbornness was 
what he loved best on earth. "Who else, 
then? Name one I cannot have prepared 
for.” 

"Wilmot,” I said, and quick anon I saw 
him. Poor nobleman! He was not young 
enough to tramp the byways in masquer¬ 
ade, like me. He rode a horse, and that 
a sorry one, with his pale face cast down. 
He mourned, perhaps for me. I felt like 
smiling at this image of my friend, and 
like weeping, too. 

"Others? Your gentlemen?” suggested 
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sprang into view one after another, each 
in a breath’s space. Their faces flashed 
among the shreds of flame—Buckingham, 
elegant and furtive; Lauderdale, drinking 
from a leather cup; Colonel Carlis, whom 
we called "Careless,” though he was never 
that; the brothers Penderel, by a fireside 
with an old dame who may have been 
their mother; suddenly, as a finish to the 
show, Cromwell again, seen near with a 
bible in his hand. 

The fire died, like a blown candle. The 
room was dim and gray, with a whisp of 
smoke across the hide-spread window. 

"Well, sire? You believe?” said Pem- 
bru. He smiled now, and I saw teeth as 
lean and white as a hunting dog's. 

"Faith, only a fool would refuse to be¬ 
lieve,” I said in all honesty. 

He stepped near. "Then you accept us?” 
he questioned hoarsely. On my other hand 
tiptoed the fair lass Regan. 

"Charles!” she whispered. "Charles, my 
comely king!” and pushed herself close 
against me, like a cat seeking caresses. 

"Your choice is wise,” Pembroke said 
on. "Spells bemused and scattered your 
army—spells will bring it back afresh. 

the bones of the rebels. Noll Cromwell 
shall swing from a gallows, that all like 
rogues may take warning. And you, brought 
by our powers to your proper throne-” 

"Hold,” I said, and they looked upon 

"I said only that I believe in your sor¬ 
cery,” I told them, "but I will have none 
of it.” 

You would have thought those words 
plain and round enough. But my three 
neighbors in that ill house stared mutely, 
as if I spoke strangely and foolishly. 
Finally: "Oh, brave and gay! Let me perish 
else!" quoth Pembru, and laughed. 

My temper went, and with it my be¬ 
musement. "Perish you shall, dog, for 


your saucy ways,” I promised. "What, you 
stare and grin? Am I your sovereign lord, 

you too long. Good-bye.” 

I made a step to leave, and Pembru slid 
across my path. His daughter Regan was 
opening die book and reciting hurriedly, 
but I minded her not a penny. Instead, 
I smote Pembru with my fist, hard and fair 
in the middle of his mocking face. And 
down he went, full-sprawl, rosy blood 
fountaining over mouth and chin. 

"Cross me again,” quoth I, "and I’ll 
drive you into your native dirt like a 
tether-peg.” With that, I stepped across 
his body where it quivered like a wounded 
snake, and put forth my hand to open the 

There was no door. Not anywhere in 
the room. 

I turned back, the while Regan fin¬ 
ished reading and closed the book upon 
her slim finger. 

"You see, Charles Stuart,” she smiled, 
"you must bide here in despite of your- 

"Sir, sir,” pleaded Diccon, half-crouch¬ 
ing like a cricket, "will you not mend your 

"I will mend naught,” I said, "save the 
lack of a door." And I gave the wall a 
kick that shook the stout wattlings and 
brought down flakes of clay. My blis¬ 
tered foot quivered with pain, but an¬ 
other kick made some of the poles spring 
from their fastenings. In a moment I 
would open a way outward, would go 
forth. 

R EGAN shouted new words from the 
book. I remember a few, like un¬ 
couth names—Sator, Arepos, Janna. I have 
heard since that these are powerful mat¬ 
ters with the Gnostics. In the midst of her 
outcry, I thought smoke drifted before me 
—smoke Jhat stank like dead flesh, and 
thickened into globes and curves, as if it 
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would make a form. Two long streamers 
of it drifted out like snakes, to touch or 
seize me, I gave hack, and Regan stood at 
my side, 

' "Would you choose those arms,” asked 
she, "and not these?” She held out her 
own, fair and round and white. "Charles, 
I charmed away the door. I charmed that 
spirit to hold you. I will still do you good 

EngS\n^ a rf I—” ShaU feign m 

Weariness was drowning me. I felt like 
a child, drowsy and drooping. "And you?” 
I said. 

"You shall tell me,” she whispered. 
"Charles.” 

She shimmered in my sight, and bells 
sang as if to signal her victory. I swear it 
was not I who spoke then stupidly—cun- 
sult Jack Wilmot's doggerel to see if I am 
wont to be stupid. But the voice came 
from my mouth: "I shall be king in White- 

She prompted me softly: "I shall be 
duchess, and next friend—” 

"Duchess and next friend,” I repeated. 

"Of.the king’s self!” she finished, and I 
opened my mouth to say that, too. Valois 
Pembru, recovering from my buffet, sat up 
and listened. 


TT7E all looked—Regan and I and Valois 
* » Pembru. Diccon rose from where he 
crouched. In his slim, strong hands 
was the foul hairy book that Regan had 
laid aside. His finger marked a place on 
the open page. 

"The spells are mine, and I undo what 
they have wrought!” he thundered in his 
great new voice. "Stop and silence! Look 
upon me, ye sorcerers and arch-sorcerers! 
You who attack Charles Stuart, Id: that 
witchcraft recede from him into your mar- 

He read more, but 1 could not hear for 


the horrid cries of Pembru and his daugh- 

The rawhide at the window split, like a 
drum-head made too hot. And cold air 
rushed in. The fire that had vanished 
leaped up, its flames bright red and nat¬ 
ural now. Its flames scaled the roof-peak, 
caught there. Smoke, rank and foul, 
crammed the place. Through it rang more 
screams, and I heard Regan, pantingly: 

"Hands—from—my—throat-!” 

Whatever had seized her, it was not Dic¬ 
con, for he was at my side, hand on my 

"Come, sire! This way!” 

Whither the door had gone, thither it 
now came back. Wc found it open be¬ 
fore us, scrambled through and into the 

T HE hut burnt behind us like a hayrick, 
and I heard no more cries therefrom. 
"Pembru!” I cried. "Regan! Are they 

"Slain or no, it does not signify,” re¬ 
plied Diccon. "Their ill magic retorted 
upon them. They are gone with it from 
earth—forever.” He hurled the hairy 
book into the midst of the flame. “Now, 
away.” 

We left the clearing, and walked the 
lane. There was no more rainfall, no more 
mist. Warm light came through the leaves 
as through clear green water. 

"Sire,” said Diccon, "I part from you. 
God bless your kind and gracious majesty! 
Bring you safe to your own place, and 
your people to their proper senses.” 

He caught my hand and kissed‘it, and 
would have knelt. But I held him on his 
feet. 

"Diccon,” I said, "I took you for one 
of those liers in wait. But you have been 
my friend this day, and I stand in your 
debt as long as I live.” 

"No, sire, no. Your touch drove fi;om 
me the pain of the king’s evil, which had 
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Carruthers wiped his forehead. It was 
entirely possible that he was wrong. After 
*11, he wasn't infallible. He tried to re¬ 
member errors in calculations he had made 
in the past. But they were surprisingly few 

method. And there was no consolation in 
them. 

Tiredness was upon him. He allowed 
his body to slump forward until his damp 
forehead rested in the crook of his arm. 
But he couldn’t thrust the horror of the 
future from his mind. And while he tried 
to forget momentarily what he, alone in all 
the world knew, time kept tidcing off its 
inexorable seconds and minutes. There 
was no stopping its remorseless march on- 

The year of time was 2007 as reckoned 
by the earth's new calendar, and was still 
the same world with its familiar conti¬ 
nents and oceans as recorded by the his¬ 
torians of the twentieth century. 

There had been wars, pestilence, fam¬ 
ines and destruction undreamed of in the 
red decades following the rise of the dic¬ 
tator nations. Empires had spread their 
tentacles over most of the earth's surface 
—enslaving humans with their mephitic, 
bestial ideologies. 

Then the people, as if inspired and 
guided by some soul-inspiring force out¬ 
side their enslaved bodies, had risen in re¬ 
bellion all over the world, thrown off their 
shaddes, and annihilated their masters. 

Scientifically and mechanically, the 
world had never stood still. There seemed 
to be no end to the inventive genius of 
mankind. But man, himself, had not 
changed—only the structures that housed 
him, and the mechanical marvels that sur¬ 
rounded him. He was still subject to 
greed, poverty and fear of the unknown. 

In the world's largest city. New York, 
the month of Venus brought intolerable 
heat that drove people deep underground 


Venus had been known as the month of 
July. Those who were not in the caverns, 
or not working at daily tasks, were gath¬ 
ered before the Continental Television 
News panels where they watched rathet 
than heard world news. Aside from the 
seasonal heat, there was nothing to mar 
the serenity of their daily lives. 

Around them, as they stood watching 
the news flash across the panel from all 
parts of the globe, towered massive build¬ 
ings. The tallest of these was the ond 
where Aaron Carruthers’ connecting labo¬ 
ratories covered the top floor of a hun¬ 
dred-story structure. 

Looking from the quartz glass windows 
of these laboratories, one could see the 
steel control towers of New York's majes¬ 
tic transportation system—the four-speed 
sidewalk bands that extended north, south, 
east and west. 

Subway and elevated trains no longer 
existed. Taxis and privately owned vehi¬ 
cles had been banished to the great open 
spaces known as the outlands. 

This efficient transportation system, of 
escalator type, was high above the city 
streets, and extended north to Peekskill 
and west across the Hudson River into a 
teeming industrial center that had once 
been known as New Jersey. 

The first band from the station plat¬ 
form moved quite slowly. The second, 
somewhat faster. By stepping from the 
slower to the faster-moving bands, passen¬ 
gers could easily control the speed they 

There was little or no noise in this 
sprawling metropolitan area except the 
droning reverberations of turbines deep 
underground — turbines which supplied 
light, power and heat to all businesses, all 
families, rich and poor alike. 

Even to this lonely, serious-faced young 
scientist there came moments of reflection 
when he marveled at the changes that had 
taken place during his own lifetime. But 
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ter better if we knew what was to take 
place in the future?” 

"You’re getting into the realm of pre¬ 
destination, Aaron. And that is dangerous 
ground for man to invade. Suppose fate 
has willed that I am to die at eleven o’clock 
at night a year from today from coming 
in contact with fifty-thousand volts of elec¬ 
tricity in this laboratory. Could you, by 
your foreknowledge of events that are yet 
to happen, cheat fate by having the current 
turned off so that I couldn’t possibly be 
electrocuted?’’ 

"I don’t know, Karl, any more than you 
do.” The shadow of some inner disturb¬ 
ance crossed his serious young face. When 
he spoke again his voice was low and vi¬ 
brant. "But the scientific urge to find the 
answer to your question and others of my 
own propounding is greater than my emo¬ 
tional will to resist that urge. I’ve got 
to find out, Karl. My mind won’t rest, nor 
my body either, until the answer to the 
riddle comes to me out of the impalpable 
element of a time period that has not yet 
taken place. Go get Vignot now, and bring 
him to the Thermo-cell laboratory. And 
I’ll want you with us, Karl, for reasons 
you’ll discover for yourself.” 

Without another word he turned and 
walked down a tile corridor to a white, 
gleaming laboratory. A few minutes later 
Danzig, with George Vignot dose behind 
him, entered the room. 

G EORGE VIGNOT spread his feet 
wide and puffed out both checks. 
"So!” His voice had the booming quality 
of a deep organ note. "It isn’t enough 
that I should be plagued by inconsequen¬ 
tial dassroom experiments I have per¬ 
formed a thousand—yes, a million times. 
No. I must fritter away my precious mo¬ 
ments with arithmetic, with figures which 
you seemed to have forgotten—” 

"Wait a minute, Vignot—” 

"Ha. Wait? Always I'm waiting. 


Where is this Time Projector? Speak up, 
for I have no time to waste on trivialities. 
Certainly it isn't in this room. It wouldn’t 
be. You’d keep it hidden. I don’t want 
to see it. I don’t want anything to do 
with it. The last experience I had with 
your Neutronium exploration apparatus 
nearly drove me insane. I damned near 
starved to death, too. No. Count me out 
of any future experiments dealing with the 
unknown. I’ll stick to my moronic class¬ 
room lectures—” 

"I suppose,” Carruthers broke in, "that 
I could easily persuade the noted bio-chem¬ 
ist, Haley, to assist me, or Professor Grange 
the metallurgist whose experiments and 
findings have lately startled the world. Not 
being concerned with petty dassroom ses¬ 
sions, they’d undoubtedly—” 

"Bah! Haley’s a doddering fool. And 
Grange is afraid of his own shadow. Petty 
classroom sessions, eh? You brought that 
up, Aaron, just to goad me on into doing 
something I don’t want—” 

Carruthers shook his head. "I wouldn’t 
urge you to do anything you don’t want to 
<^o, or have your heart set on doing. Go 
back to your dassroom. I’ll find someone 
else.” 

Vignot’s big body shook with gusty 
laughter. "Oh ho! I should go now after 
I’m already here. You should get rid of 

keeps dropping beakers and test tubes. I’m 
not so good as Haley or Grange. So now. 
What is that problem in arithmetic?” 

"The arithmetic will come in a few 
minutes.” He pointed to a marble-topped 
table. "First, I want you to check the read¬ 
ings on the tape from the Thermo-cell 
unit recordings.” 

"Hummra!” grunted Vignot, crossing 
the room to the table and bending over the 
intricate machine which indicated and 
traced the pattern of any electrical or metal¬ 
lic disturbances in the outer reaches of the 
sky. 
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had no difficulty. "Solar disturbances as 
usual,” he muttered, "but no radio signals 
or, undiscovered mass formations—wait a 
second. Maybe I’m wrong. The indicator 

is a disturbance caused by the presence of 
matter. It’s center—let me calculate rough¬ 
ly—just as I thought—about seventeen de¬ 
grees to the left of the planet Neptune.” 

“Well?” Carruthers’ voice had a touch 

Vignot peered at a map of star constel¬ 
lations on the nearest wall. "You tell me, 
Aaron. There’s nothing but bleak empti¬ 
ness in that part of the sky. It’s a place 
where time seems to stand still, where dis¬ 
tances from one body to another are fixed 
at millions of miles. It’s a vast immensity 
where there is no light, no heat, no sound, 

sional streamers of dark, gaseous clouds.” 

He turned to Carruthers and spread his 
hands, palms upward. "The disturbance is 
caused by a comet. Any astronomer could 
have told you that much. It’s that simple.” 

“Not quite," said Carruthers. "I 
thought of comets. On the table beside 
the Thermo-cell unit you’ll find charts. The 
top one was made in 1967, and based on 
figures and negatives furnished me by the 
Palomar Observatory. Plotted on this chart 
are the paths of various wanderers of the 

of them are to be found in the sky area 
on which the unit’s detector beam is cen- 

"On the second chart you’ll find the 
periodic comets and their paths across the 
heavens. Biela’s comet, first observed in 
1772, returns every seven years. It isn’t 
due again for five years. Rule that one 

Vignot shrugged. "Go on,” he urged. 

"Following it is one discovered by 
Encke. Its period of visibility at a fixed 
point in the sky occurs every three years. 


period of seventy-six years, followed by 
Donati's which appears at intervals several 
thousand years apart. None are due this 

George Vignot tugged thoughtfully at 
his ;beard. "I see,” he nodded. "But all 
this talk about comets must mean some¬ 
thing. What?” 

Carruthers watched both men seat them¬ 
selves in comfortable chairs but made no 
motion to follow their example. Instead 
he began to pace the floor. "I didn’t say 
anything about comets. You brought 
them into our talk yourself. The thing that 
is causing die disturbance on the sensitive 
plates of the Thermo-cell unit might be a 

"Or it may be nothing more than a 
sphere of black gas with a metallic core 
because it isn’t yet visible. And it’s out 
there in that bleak emptiness as, you call it, 
beyond the gravitational pull of Neptune. 
It’s still impossible to correctly determine 
its size or structure. But if the Thermo- 
cell unit is accurate to within one tenth of a 
degree, that invisible body is headed to¬ 
ward our earth at a tremendous speed 

velocity as its expanding gases drive it on¬ 
ward. And unless it meets with some 
other mass in the sky, it should be hurl¬ 
ing itself in a mighty cataclysm against our 

“Z^IOOD Lord,” breathed Vignot. 

"When does all this take place?” 

"That’s the problem in arithmetic you so 
caustically referred to. We have its location 
in the sky. We have its speed—” 

“Speed?” Vignot looked doubtful. 

"That can be determined by examining 
the strength of the first disturbance signals 
on the cell plate recording tape. Each day 
they have grown stronger. By comparing 
this difference from day to day^—” 
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"I know how to calculate speed, Aaron. 
The point I still don't understand is this. 
That Mass out in space may be pointed at 
our earth right now. But our earth isn’t 
stationary. We’re revolving around the sun 
once every three-hundred and sixty-five 
days. Also, in the course of a year, our 
whole planetary system is moving,at an 
incredible speed away from where it is 
now. In other words, our earth after each 

the identical spot from which it started. 
The Mass should miss us by a million 

"That’s possible,” admitted Carruthers. 
"And I’d like to believe you. Since, how¬ 
ever, I’ve figured it out mathematically, 
I’ve come to the conclusion thatyour theory 
is not justified. The collision takes place 
ten years from this summer or fall. And 
that will be the end of the world, and of 
the Moon, too. A collision of such catas¬ 
trophic proportions is bound, to draw our 
Lunar neighbor into the earth’s attraction 
so that the Mass, Moon and Earth will 
come together and merge into a sphere of 
flaming whiteness.” 

Vignot scoffed. "Phooey! Where is 
your copy of Einstein's calculator of vari¬ 
able factors of time and space?” 

From his pocket Carruthers removed a 
leather-bound book and handed it to his 
colleague. Then he sat down. 

“Very well,” announced Vignot. "We’ll 
see.” „ He sprawled across the marble- 
topped table and began his tabulations 
which he fitted into complicated equations. 
From time to time his forehead wrinkled 
with thought. Then pure concentration 
erased everything from his face except a 
hard, purposeful glow in his eyes. 

An hour passed with no interruption 
from either Carruthers or Danzig. They 
sat relaxed in their chairs, waiting. Vig- 
not’s pencil covered scratch papers with 
numerals and symbols. Occasionally he 
blinked as the figures began to take on 


meaning. Finally he pushed the papers 
aside and looked up. 

"Your calculations agree with mine, 
Aaron. We’ll have ten years of worry, 
floods, earthquakes, cyclones—then abso¬ 
lute chaos.” 

Carruthers said nothing for the mo¬ 
ment. Instead he got to his feet, crossed 
the room to the quartz glass windows and 
stared uneasily across the roofs of the great 
city. After a time he turned from the 
window, walked to the table and examined 
Vignot’s tabulations. 

"You used a different arrangement of 
symbols and calculation devices than those 
I used," he acknowledged. "But you ar¬ 
rived at the same answer—the year of 
2017. It looks,” he added, "like absolute 
annihilation—which means the end of the 


”1 wish,” sighed the bearded chemist, 
“you hadn't sent for me.” He blinked 
owlishly. "Absolute annihilation beyond a 
doubt . . . unless . . . unless the earth’s 
air barrier should prove heavy enough to 
turn it from its course. His eyes stopped 
blinking. Instead, they stared straight into 
those of the young scientist. "You propose 
to do something about this collision, 


I'm still mortal, Vignot, and human as 
the next man. What can I do?” 

Vignot wagged his head impatiently. 
"That's not exactly what I meant. You’ve 
got something on your min d that you 
haven't yet explained to me. I want to 


"Even if it means death before the Mass 
strikes the earth?” 

"Even if it means death within the next 
twenty-four hours,” snapped the bearded 
chemist. 


T HE voice of Aaron Carruthers became 
low and purposeful. "Ten years is a 
long time to wait for death especially when 
we know there is no way to avoid ft. Yet, 
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powerful though it is when harnessed to 
our new atomic motors, has produced a bi- 
prodnct of weird potentialities. When I 
imprisoned this energy within a vacuum 
prism of Saigon’s metallic glass, I became 
aware of a most singular phenomenon. 
This energy, when sealed in a vacuum, 
quickened the pulse of the universe, and 
shattered the world’s yardstick of time. 
That is—the force of this newly-created 
energy is so potent, so far beyond anything 
man has yet dreamed of, that it moves 
faster than time itself. A paradox? Per¬ 
haps. But it is the sole actuating force of 
the Time Projector.” 

Vignot tugged at his beard. ."These 
transparent walls around projector walls. 
What is their purpose?” 

“Pure quartz. An outside as well as an 
inside wall with water between to keep the 
emanations from escaping. Karl, you’d 
better switch on our own power. I don’t 
want to chance any fluctuation of the city 
current if I can help it. And phone the 
building engineer to start our basement dy- 

A moment after Danzig had carried out 
these orders, the laboratory began to vi¬ 
brate gently. 

plained Carruthets, "but the control board, 
the insulated chairs with their contact hel¬ 
mets, and the 21-inch circular prism of 
Saigon’s metallic glass suspended between 
plastic posts which keeps the prism rigid.” 

He indicated the chairs. “Sit down, 
please, both of you. Karl, you take the 
chair near the power control station. Vig¬ 
not, you sit in the center chair. And Til 
take the one on the right which enables me 
to control and regulate the forces sealed 
within the Thoridium power plant which 
actuates the Time Projector. Is it all 
dear?” 

“Not quite,” said Vignot. "This metal 

"Place it over your head the same as I'm 


doing. And I’m warping you, Vignot, that 
you're going to be subject to some pain and 
bewildering sensations. Keep both palms 
on the metal handrests of the chair, and 
don’t look at me, or at Danzig. Keep your 
eyes and mind focused on one point only 
—the Saigon prism.” 

He turned to the control panel beside 
him. "Now. TU adjust the cyde of our 
explorations into the time period ten years 
in advance of this hour with an automatic 
shut-off just in case—■” 

"One more question,” observed Vignot. 
"What part of us is it that goes forward 

"All of us, and yet no part of us, for 
our bodies will actually remain here in 
these chairs. Always keep that in mind no 
matter what happens. We may be injured. 
We may be killed. But that will be in the 
future. And when the experiment has 
ended, we will find ourselves in these same 
chairs, neither injured or dead, but ex¬ 
actly as we are at this moment.” 

"Go ahead," snapped the chemist. "This 
waiting has become intolerable.” 

"Contact, Karl. The energy tube series 
first, using the odd numbers. Then switch 

between. First contact. Good. Careful 
now—three, four, five—not yet—seven, 
eight, nine—contact points of the even- 
numbered series—Close your switch!” 

F ROM somewhere inside the laboratory 
came a sputtering crack. And across 
their field of vision shot a serpentine 
streamer of deep-red flame. It impinged 
against the prism and flowed over it like 

Within the metal walls of the Tho¬ 
ridium power plant there was a sound like 
an imprisoned gale escaping. Carmthers 
listened for a disturbed moment, then he 
brought his mind back to the prism. 

He saw it glowing redly then change 
slowly to orange and through die orderly 
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prismatic scheme of yellow and bine to 
violet. He braced himself for what lay 
beyond the violet. This was the breaking 
point between the present and the un¬ 
known future. 

A gradual mistiness engulfed the labo¬ 
ratory, the prism and the Thoridium power 
plant. 

The vibrations within the labora¬ 
tory seemed to lessen in intensity. An eerie 
silence muffled all sounds. Almost imper¬ 
ceptibly the mist became denser. It en¬ 
veloped the plastic posts like streamers of 
fog, then swirled around the glowing 
prism in a translucent, ghostly halo. 

Its effect was hypnotic. He couldn’t 
move his eyes. His mind lost its alertness 
and became sluggish. Slowly the violet 
glow faded into a color beyond the purple 
—a color he had never seen before. 

This strange and unfamiliar hue dis¬ 
tressed him, made him uneasy. He knew 
he was seeing something nature had never 
intended man to see, and in seeing it, he 
was being punished. Still, there was no 
way he could stop it. The experiment had 
passed beyond his control. 

Restlessness crept over him in slimy 

unstable as if his body was suspended over 
a deep abyss and would at any moment 
drop into black, terrifying silence that 
would last forever. 

There were no thoughts in his mind of 
the other two men. The spell of the 
prism had erased them completely from his 
memory. He had even forgotten why he 
was sitting in the chair, staring at the 
scintillating, changing effulgence of the 
space-quickening prism. 

It was then that lightness and darkness 
seemed to be struggling for supremacy. 
Dark would follow daylight. And daylight 
would follow dark. At first, these changes 
were slow and labored. Gradually, how¬ 
ever, they quickened in tempo until the 
space between his eyes and the prism that 


held them in thralldom flickered with 
lights and shadows. 

He sensed, somehow, that these flickcr- 
ings were caused by the swift passage of 
days and nights. And he knew that he 
was moving forward into time. 

How long he remained in this state of 
mind suspension he never knew. The end 
came following a torturous succession of 
sounds and sensations. He became aware 
of a monotonous ticking in his ears. Cold 
enveloped him that quickly changed to a 
devitalizing heat. Dimly, at first, he sensed 
a change in his surroundings. Things 
seemed to be the same, yet different. The 
prism suspended between the plastic posts 
was diminishing into space. To his ears, 
after the peculiar ticking had subsided, 
came strange sounds like the lament of 
thousands upon thousands of voices. 

It was like a dirge of despair, of hope 
abandoned, of fear and anguish. It seemed 
purposeless and without meaning. Sud¬ 
denly, and without warning, a ball of 
purple, eye-searing radiance exploded all 
around him. 

The last link between the present and 
the future had snapped. In the vortex of 
the concussion some unseen force gripped 
him, and hurled his helpless body squarely 
into the core of this purple flame. 

There was no pain, no sensation in this 
weird phenomenon. There was only for¬ 
getfulness and memory failure. He had 
successfully crossed the unknown abyss of 
ten years in less than seven earth minutes. 
And he never knew it. 

Part II 

S TANDING before the quartz glass 
windows, Aaron Carmthers watched 
the exodus of human beings from the great 
city. Never had he seen the four-speed 
transportation bands so jammed with 

The sight of the continuous stampede 
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made him sad. He knew why they were 

fleeing to the seashore, lakes and rivers.. 
He knew, also, that wherever they went, 
whatever they did, they could not escape. 
The world seemed doomed. 

Each day the glowing Mass in the sky 
was drawing steadily nearer and increas¬ 
ing in size as it came closer. It was so 
bright that it could be seen by day. Its 
brilliance was like that of a small sun. And 

He turned from the window. As he 
reached his desk he noted the small calen¬ 
dar. The year of 2017 still had four 
months to go. Probably it would be the 
last year in the history of mankind. The 
door to the corridor was opening. Through 
it came Danzig and Yignot. Their faces 

"It’s what you might call warm out- 

isn’t going to get any cooler either. Every¬ 
body is leaving the city. As a matter of 
fact all the cities are being abandoned. 
Wherever there is a lake, river or any body 
of water, the populace is flocking toward 
these blessed spots. Any news?” he fin- 

"None,” said Carruthers, grimly, "but 
what you already know.” 

"How is your Annihilator progressing?" 

“It’s about finished—or it should be. I’m 
making an inspection trip in a few min- 

"You think it will work?” 

Carruthers shrugged, and his jaw tight¬ 
ened. "How can I be absolutely certain. It 
should work by all the laws of science. At 
any rate, it’s too late to worry as to whether 
it’ll work or not. If it succeeds, we’ll live 
to know. If it doesn’t, I don’t know as it 
will matter. We’ll be nothing but pow¬ 
dered ashes. If you’re ready now, we’ll go 
to Thunder Mountain at once.” 

They left the laboratory, went to the 
roof and there boarded a rocket ship 


which carried them north to the site of what 
might prove to be the world’s last folly 
in scientific engineering. 

From the air as the ship approached the 
landing field on top of Thunder Moun¬ 
tain towered a giant steel tube that at first 
glance seemed puny when viewed from the 
great heights of the air. But once the rocket 
ship had landed, and the men reached the 
workings, its monstrous size became appar- 

Through a new metallurgical process, the 
metal tube had been cast in a block with¬ 
out seams or rivets. It towered nearly 
three-hundred feet upwards from its base, 
and was roughly fifty feet in diameter. 
What the tube contained inside only a few 

Its. purpose—to annihilate die approach¬ 
ing Mass of vegetation and earth by a con¬ 
tinuous bombardment of its metal core 
with a concentrated beam of heavy neu¬ 
trons. People, including many famous 
scientists, lad scoffed at the sheer audacity 
of the idea. It was preposterous and 
doomed to failure. 

Yet, in spite of opposition from all 
quarters, Aaron Carruthers had gone ahead 
perfecting the Annihilator. It had taken 
him years to figure out the construction and 
beam control. First there had been a small 
model which hadn’t worked. That was 
the first setback. The metal of which he 
had constructed the first tube wouldn’t 
stand up under the terrific onslaught of 
neutrons pouring from the electro-car- 
bonide rods. Even the best of the metallur¬ 
gists had been unable to furnish him with 
the right kind of metal. 

Quite by accident Carruthers discovered 
a formula he had once used to replace a 
Tungsten wire within a vacuum tube of an 
electronic oscillator resistor coil. Using this 
formula, he had constructed a second ma¬ 
chine. The metal walls of the tube on this 
second machine not only took the beating 
from the neutrons, but also increased their 
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power by keeping them into a solid beam 
that could be directed into space without 

And this was the machine they had come 
to inspect. It had been erected on a high 
mountain away from any city. Its founda¬ 
tions were anchored deep in bedrock. Steel 
cables, their tension controlled by pneu¬ 
matic shock absorbers, kept the metal tube 
from swaying in the high winds that con¬ 
stantly swept the mountain top. 

Current for the dynamos beneath the 
structure came from a power-station at the 
base of the mountain. Yet no one knew, 
even Carruthers himself, whether this 
mammoth tube, pouring forth a controlled 
stream of annihilating neutrons, would be 
of sufficient power to break up the Mass 
hurtling toward the earth. But the young 
scientist had gone too far with his prepa¬ 
rations to abandon them for something 
equally unpredictable. The Mass must be 
destroyed. 

Even in the light of day men all over 
the world could see that it was coming 
steadily nearer and nearer. Occasionally it 

crashed into a meteor or wandering plane¬ 
toid. But these collisions did not turn it 
aside. It came on and on, never swerving 
never slowing up. 

Its heat spread out before it, increasing 
each day. Now the glowing Mass was in 
the east, now in the west as the earth cir- 

ture continued to rise steadily night and 
day from seventy, to ninety, to a hundred 
and three. On this day it had readied a 
hundred and seven. 

As Carruthers walked swiftly toward the 
metal structure that was destined to play 
so important a part in the world’s salva¬ 
tion, the construction engineer came to 

"It’s no use, Carruthers,” he said, grim¬ 
ly. “We’re near the end of the job, but 


not yet finished. All the men are quit¬ 
ting. It’s too damned hot. They can’t 

"Hire more men,” ordered Carruthers. 
"The work’s got to go on. We can’t stop 
now. Don't you understand the im¬ 
portance—?” 

"I’m simply explaining* the facts.” 

"Hire more men as I said, and work 
them three hours a day at double pay for 
a full day’s work.” 

"I’ll do the best I can,” nodded the 
engineer, “but I make no promises that 
the work will continue according to sched¬ 
ule. It isn’t that the men don’t want—” 
He stopped abruptly and stared stupidly 
at the young scientist. 

The earth was trembling. A sudden flash 
of bluish light struck the top of the moun¬ 
tain, swirled like a miniature cyclone, 
then vanished in a thunderous, splitting 
crack. The shock knocked every man 

Carruthers scrambled to his feet. He had 

canic eruptions, enormous tides and floods 
all over the world would be the natural re¬ 
sult of the approaching Mass. And his 
heart began to pound with unknown fears. 

Yet there was no sign of fear on his 
face as he stood erect once more and then 
braced himself against the next ground up¬ 
heaval. His eyes swerved upward. The 
steel tube was rocking perilously. One of 
the cables had come loose from its anchor¬ 
age in the ground. 

He raced toward its free end whipping 
cra 2 ily at the tube’s base. But he never 
reached it. Something else claimed his at¬ 
tention. He kept on running to where the 
ground sloped away sharply, and checked 
suddenly on the raw edge of an earth 
crevasse six feet wide. He understood 
now why the cable had pulled loose from 
its anchorage. The earth had split in a 
wide seam, and from it began to roll thick 
clouds of brownish smoke. 
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dark liquid. It was flowing from the lower 
mountainside. 

"Well,” he sighed, "as long as noth¬ 
ing happens to the power lines, we’ll be 
able to carry on. Check on all the mer¬ 
cury stabilizers, Karl, so that the floor will 
be perfectly level. Force more of the mer¬ 
cury into the cylinders with the auxiliary 
pressure pump if you have to. Then, if 
the walls of our tube start rocking, the 
floor will remain on a level keel.” 

With eyes still on the magnetic screen 
he turned the directional beam on all points 
of the compass to determine the extent of 
the earth split. Both ends of the crevasse 
seemed to have curved away from the pla¬ 
teau on top of the mountain, so there 
seemed no immediate danger of the base 
of the Annihilator crumpling. 

"I hope,” sighed Vignot, tugging aim¬ 
lessly at his beard, "that the commissary in 
connection with this venture is well 
stocked.” 

"So far as I’m aware,” announced Car- 
ruthers, "there isn’t a crumb of food on 
this mountain top.” He placed a special 
filter over the magnetic screen and sat 
down. Turning the directional beam slow¬ 
ly, he focused it on the sky. Into the panel 
swam the menacing sky Mass. 

He watched it for several minutes as if 
contemplating something evil. It looked 
larger than when he had first seen it that 
day in his own laboratory. He decided to 
bring it closer. Without taking his eyes 
from the magnetic screen he switched on 
the current generated by the Class Y 
motors. Beneath the screen a battery of 
infra-red tubes began to glow. The Mass 
in the sky began to quiver and expand. 

The directional beam continued to bore 
outward under the increased power. The 
Mass came closer. Carruthers calculated 
swiftly. It would take five, no seven min¬ 
utes before its glowing reflection entirely 


He got up from before the ether-vision 
panel. "Open the hood at the top of the 
tube, Karl, and set the angle of the annihi¬ 
lator beam at 29.97. That's where it should 
be at this hour and minute.” 

"Dials on the mercury cylinders register 
zero all around,” announced Danzig. "The 

degrees from the west. That should change 
the angle of the annihilator beam to 29-95. 
Right?” 

"Right,” nodded Carruthers. "Set it at 
that angle. Everything ready to start now?” 

"Everything’s perfect.” 

"Good. Come over here and sit down. 
Keep an eye on the Class Y motors. I 
don’t want anything to happen to them. 
Otherwise we wouldn’t be able to look so 
far out into space.” He examined the 
reflection of the Mass on the magnetic 
screen. It filled nearly two-thirds of it by 
now. He waited until the reflection of the 
Mass covered the entire screen, then set 
the dial and locked it against accidental 
turning. 

"Time for the fireworks, Karl.” His 
voice was grim. "Afraid, either of you?” 

"I’m merely hungry,” Vignot grinned. 

"And you, Karl?” 

"No,” said Danzig. "Give the Annihi¬ 
lator everything it’s had built into it. If 
it’s too much, we’ll never know. If it’s not 
enough, we’ll have something to worry 


C ARRUTHERS smiled. "Here goes.” 

He crossed the room, stared upward 
for a moment, then down at the insulating 
pad beneath his feet before the switch¬ 
board, took a deep breath and closed the 
circuit of the main switch. 

Blinding violet light curved down from 
a spot high in the tube. He staggered back 
from the switchboard, stunned but other¬ 
wise unhurt. Temporary blindness assailed 
him. He stood still for a moment wait¬ 
ing for his eyes to adjust themselves to the 
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walk until I can find some faster mode of 
travel. But I'll return as soon as I can.” 

The three men shook hands. Their eyes 
met. If they wondered whether they’d ever 
see eadh other alive again, they showed no 
signs of it. A moment later, Aaron Car- 
ruthers was alone in the giant metal tube 
on Thunder Mountain. 

M ORNING found him at the controls 
again, a little haggard and more 
than a little worried. No one had come up 
the mountain with food. Meanwhile the 
temperature had risen to 115 degrees. 

The glowing Mass swam in the eastern 
sky, climbing slowly to the zenith of the 
heavens. And all that first full day the An- 
nihilator bombarded it with billions upon 
billions of neutrons apparently without 
noticeable effect. At night file Mass sank 
triumphantly beyond the western horizon. 

It returned again at dawn of the second 
day. But Aaron Carruthers was waiting 
for it with renewed determination. Once 
more he released the annihilating beams of 
neutrons. At noon that day the heat had 
become almost unbearable. Sweat poured 
from the young scientist's forehead and 
into his eyes. He wrapped a handkerchief 
around it and remained stubbornly at the 
controls. 

The afternoon dragged endlessly. His 
ears ached with the humming of the anni- 
hilator beams as they streamed across the 
gap between the ends of the electro-car- 
bonide rods and sped toward the hot, glow¬ 
ing Mass. 

By nightfall, when Danzig still hadn’t 
returned, Carruthers searched for him with 
the directional beam of the ether-vision 
machine. He found him alone in the iso¬ 
lated power-station. The plant was de¬ 
serted. All the workers had fled. By 
now the temperature had risen to 125 de¬ 
grees Farenheit. 

Carruthers moistened his lips, turned 


the country, and saw nothing but turmoil 
and unrest. In the south there was little 
to be seen but dense clouds of forest fire 
smoke. Wherever he looked he saw 

On the northeast seaboard of the At¬ 
lantic he saw immense upheavals of thun¬ 
der clouds, sheets of lightning and swollen 
rivers. Still farther north, clear beyond 
Labrador, were muddy torrents that had 
long since overflowed their banks. 

Westward and still farther north probed 

northern Canada to Alaska and beyond. 

their serried ranks through what had once 
been everlasting ice peaks. The age-old 
glaciers were being thrust back under the 

Throughout the night the young scien¬ 
tist checked every spot on earth and the 
answer was the same. Even the Moon 
had lost some of its coldness, and was 

point had developed which threw shipping 
and air transports into a panic. One by 
one the great hydro-electric plants went 
dead, as dams, weakened by the tremen¬ 
dous pounding of flood waters, were rent 
asunder. 

The lone watcher’s heart beat with corn- 

picked up groups of humans in attitudes of 
prayer. No longer did sweat pour into 
his eyes. His body ached, and his skin 
was dry as parchment. He searched around 
outside and found a corrugated iron can 
filled with warm water. From it he drank 
and sloshed his head and face with the 
blessed moisture. 

Somehow, he got through the night. 
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the magnetic-screen of the ether-vision 
panel. 

Definitely the Mass had lost some of 
its energy. Its white-yellow radiance was 
turning to a cherry red. Hope surged in 
the heart of the young scientist. He 
switched on the current to the electro-car- 
bonide rods. The interior of the annihi- 
lator housing cratkled with violet flames 
as the heavy neutrons were shot outward 
in sky space. He was almost certain now 
that the Mass was undergoing a process of 
disintegration. 

He examined the thermometer. One 
hundred and thirty degrees. Was the Mass 
actually turning red, or were his eyes fail¬ 
ing him? He looked sharply at different 
points within the metal structure. No tinge 
of red obscured his vision. 

Logic came tardily to his rescue. Though 
the Mass was definitely cooler than on 
tire first day, its heat was still great for 
it had approached hundreds of thousands 
of miles closer to the earth. 

At noon, when it was directly above the 
Annihilator, Carruthers switched on the 
maximum power which he had hesitated 
on using before. The increased humming 
of the tortured rods was more than his 
eardrums could stand. He packed his ears 
with small pieces of linen torn from his 
handkerchief. 

Continued tension fotced him to get up 
and move around. He went outside and 
bathed his face with warm water. After¬ 
wards he went back to the ether-vision ma¬ 
chine to see what was now happening in 
the world around him. Since he hadn't 
changed the directional beam, the first 
thing to appear on the magnetic screen was 
the image of the thing which menaced the 

As Carruthers stared at it he became 
aware of something that had lately hap¬ 
pened. Running from the north to its 
southern axis across the face of the Mass 
was a blackish line. It had the appearance 


of a split in the Mass surface structure. As 
he tried to bring out details in sharper re¬ 
lief he heard the door open and close be¬ 
hind him. Vignot had returned. 

"Ha!" chuckled the bearded chemist. 
"Thought I wasn’t coming back, didn’t 
you? Well, I thought the same thing sev¬ 
eral times. I've had to walk most of the 
time. Every vehicle that could be charted 
has been pressed into service by other 

He mopped his forehead. "The situa- 

concerned. I couldn’t discover a thing. 
I've gone to three different seismographic 
locations where the science of earthquake 
phenomena is studied and traced, and 
found instruments and laboratories de¬ 
serted and desolate with emptiness. You've 
no conception how panicky this world has 
become. Then myipractical nature asserted 
itself and I managed to purchase some 
food capsules.” 

He extended a handful of the capsules 
to the young scientist. "I’ve been living 
on them since this morning. Until some¬ 
thing happens either for good or evil, this 
is all we’re going to eat. The base df this 
mountain is flooded with a thick, tenacious 
substance known as pitch. The road is 
blocked with it. I had to scramble over 
a great many boulders to get across the 
barrier. And that’s all the bad news I can 
think of." 

"It’s quite enough," shrugged Carru¬ 
thers, "and it’s not important. Take a look 
at the magnetic screen.” Then, as if aware 
for the first time Of the food capsules Vig¬ 
not had given him, he began to eat them 
slowly and thankfully. Almost at once new 
strength began to tingle throughout his 
tired body. 

George Vignot studied the reflected im¬ 
age of the Mass for a considerable period 
before speaking. "Definitely," he stated, 
"the Mass has undergone some violent 
changes since I saw it last. It’s actually 
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cooling off. That much is apparent from 
the change in color. And judging irom 
the dark line running from top to bottom, 
I’d say that it has already begun to crack 
up from the bombardment.” 

"The line is widening fast,” said Car- 
ruthers. "We should know definitely what 
is happening in a short time.” 

As both men watched speechlessly, the 
black line began to widen. The Mass lost 
its roundness. Its sides began to expand 
until it assumed the form of a rubber .ball 
that was being pressed from the top down- 


C ARRUTHERS leaned forward, concen¬ 
trated the directional beam on the dark 
path and stepped up the power so that he 
could see better what that darkness signi¬ 
fied. 

As the expanding dark line flowed into 
the screen, the outer edges of the Mass be¬ 
came invisible, for the screen wasn’t large 
enough to produce the full image. 

For a few minutes there was nothing 
visible. Then, as the powerful beam of 

shadows, they saw a pin-point of light in 
the very center of the blackness. And sud¬ 
denly the darkness rolled bade. Through 
it shot a ball of what looked like cloudy 

The heat of the Mass dissipated it 
slightly, but not altogether. It kept roll¬ 
ing outward with gathering momentum 
until it was no longer a part of the Mass, 
but separate from it and moving through 
space at a tremendous speed. So swiftly 
did it come forward that its size filled 
the magnetic screen with what seemed like 
glittering moisture. 

Carruthers adjusted the beam at a dif¬ 
ferent angle. When the cloud of vapor 

parent Mass. 

"Look, Vignot!” he gasped. "The Mass 
has opened up and disgorged something. 



tions which are fading into dust. The Mass 
is disintegrating!” 

"But the vapor doud,” breathed Vignot, 
also leaning forward. "Keep it in sight 
every minute. Better shut off the flow 
of neutrons. They won’t be needed any 
longer.” 

Carruthers pulled the switch. The elec- 
tro-carbonide rods cooled and turned black. 
When he reached the control pand of the 
ether-Yision machine again, the vapor cloud 
had vanished. 

He angled the directional beam for a 

When he did finally overtake it, the cloud 
was really getting close to the earth. As 
they watched it, they saw a number of tiny 
bright specks slanting out of the vapor 
which by now was almost dissipated. 

Light from the sun struck: against them. 
They glittered like molten fire as they fell 
toward the earth. 

"God!” breathed Vignot. "What are 
they?” 

"Metal or glass cylinders at first glance,” 
guessed Carruthers. "Too far away yet to 
know definitely. But they'll never reach 
the earth. They’ll be burned up when they 
pass into the air barrier above our globe. 
I’ve counted them. There must be twenty 
in all.” He cringed as a bright burst of 
flame enveloped the lowest of the cylin¬ 
ders. 

"There goes the first one. Burned to 

"Wait a second, Aaron. You knew 
about the new additional magnetic attrac¬ 
tion that’s affecting compasses all over the 
world. Well, I think I’ve solved tile mys¬ 
tery. It’s this machine of yours. The 
magnetic field forms when the neutrons 
start shooting into space. Turn on your 
electro-caibonide rods again. But shoot 
the neutrons off to the east so they won’t 
destroy those shining things falling to 
earth. And if they’re made of metal as 
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(Chameleon Man 


By HENRY KUTTNER 

He was a changeable sort of fellow—and on occasions resembled a 
piecemeal zombie assembled by someone entirely ignorant of anatomy! 


T IM VANDERHOF wavered. He 
stood ten feet from a glass-pan¬ 
eled door, his apprehensive gaze 
riveted upon it, and swayed back and forth 
like a willow. Or, perhaps, an aspen. He 
wasn’t sure. Yes, it was an aspen—a quak¬ 
ing aspen. His ears seemed to twitch 
gently as he listened to the low rumble 
of voices from the inner office of S. Hor¬ 
ton Walker, president of The Svelte Shop, 
Fifth Avenue’s snootiest establishment for 


supplying exclusive models of dresses, lin¬ 
gerie, and what-not. 

Let us examine Mr. Vanderhof. He did 
not, at the moment, look like a man who, 
within a very short time, was going to turn 
into what amounted to something rather 
like a chameleon. Nevertheless, mentally 
and spiritually, Tim Vanderhof was a mere 
mass of quivering protoplasm, and no great 
wonder, after the interview he had just 
had. He wasn't bad looking, though 
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walk back along the wharf, then he was 
running with the rest of the crowd. No 
longer did he hear Walker’s voice demand¬ 
ing suicide. In its place was an urgent 
whisper that said: 

Hundreds of men, women, and children 
were rushing to shelter. The effect of this 

chameleon. A wave seemed to bear him 
along with the others. Vainly he tried to 
struggle against the impulse. No use, of 
course. Rain splashed in his face. 

It was like running in a dream, with¬ 
out conscious volition. Lines of force 
seemed to drag him onward. Off the pier. 
On the boardwalk, and along it, in the 
midst of the crowd. As various members 

derhof was tossed about like a leaf in a 
gale. A group leaped into a hot-dog stand, 
and Vanderhof veered after them. Then a 
larger group came past, and he skittered 
in their wake, utterly helpless. 

They entered Luna Park, and he per¬ 
force followed. 

Somehow he was caught in the eddy, and 
found himself, limp and perspiring, in a 
penny arcade, almost deserted. A sem¬ 
blance of sanity came back to him. Gasp¬ 
ing and drenched to the skin, Vanderhof 
cowered behind a "grind-box” labeled 
"Paris Night—For Men Only,” and won¬ 
dered what in hell was happening to him. 

He tried to think. What had Walker 
^said? A human chameleon. It seemed to 
have come true. Adept for years at as¬ 
suming the traits of others, the ultimate 
transformation had taken place. When¬ 
ever he looked at anyone now, he assumed 
the traits of that person. 

It was really far worse, only Vanderhof 
didn’t realize it quite yet. 

Logically, the only solution was to stay 
away from people. A man without person¬ 
ality is bound to reflect the personality of 
others. Vanderhof peeped out, looking 


glumly at a rotund little man with white 
whiskers who was standing at the entrance 
to the arcade, staring virtuously at noth¬ 
ing. A pleasant little man, he thought. 
He probably had not a worry in the world. 
Vanderhof wished he were that man. 

H E WAS startled by the sound of foot¬ 
steps, and even more startled when a 
veritable giantess of a woman smacked him 
over the head with her umbrella. The 
unfortunate Vanderhof reeled, seeing stars. 
He gasped, "W-w-wha—” 

"Worm!” the Amazon boomed. "I told 
you not to enter this—this peep-show!” 
Her voice quivered with menace. Utterly 
at a loss, Vanderhof raised his hand to 
his stinging head, but it was entrapped 
halfway in what seemed to be a maze of 
dangling spaghetti. He investigated. It 
was a set of white whiskers, exactly like 
the man at whom he had been looking— 
only the whiskers were on Vanderhof’s 

The giantess had turned momentarily 
"to wither the arcade with a glance, and 
Vanderhof caught sight of himself in a 
nearby mirror. It did not, however, much 
resemble Tim Vanderhof. What he saw 
was a rotund little man with white whis- 

With an astonished shriek Vanderhof 
turned back to his normal self. The ap¬ 
parition in the mirror resumed its usual 
and familiar semblance. It was again Tim 
Vanderhof. 

"Oh, my God,” the man murmured 
faintly. "I’m dreaming.” 

"What?” The Amazon turned, her um¬ 
brella raised. Then her eyes dilated. How 
die devil had her husband managed to get 
out of sight so suddenly, leaving an utter 
stranger in place of himself? She didn’t 
know. She stared balefully at Vanderhof, 
who shrank back, his eyes on the umbrella. 
Just then the giantess caught sight of 
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ful lives, contrary to the opinions of some. 
-The unexpected is always happening. 

As Vanderhof crossed the big room, he 
was trying to understand what had hap¬ 
pened. He had assumed the outward ap¬ 
pearance of two people at the same time- 
abnormal people at that. Things were get¬ 
ting worse. Ajax and Bingo. Bingo and 
Ajax. Giant and— 

1 Vhup! Vanderhof had entered another 
room, over the doorway of which was a 
sign reading, "Magic Mirrors," and 
paused, facing the only normal mirror in 
the place. He was looking at the same 
conglomeration of dwarf and giant that he 
had viewed before. 

Good Lord! Could he change his shape 
by merely— thinking? The thought was 
appalling, yet it possessed a curious, per¬ 
verse fascination for Vanderhof, Standing 
perfectly motionless, he concentrated on 
his own normal self. 

And there was the reflection of Tim 
Vanderhof facing him! 

That, at least, was a relief. But, feel¬ 
ing slightly safer now, Vanderhof didn’t 
stop. He wanted to make sure. He 
thought of the side-show barker outside, 
and visualized him mentally. Derby hat, 
cigar, checkered suit. 

The reflection in the glass showed the 
barker, though there was neither derby, 
cigar, nor checkered suit Apparently only 
Vanderhof himself could change. His 
clothing remained unaltered. That was 
natural enough. 

He returned to his normal self. 

"You!” said a familiar voice. “I been 
looking for you! None of your tricks, 
now! I wanna punch your nose." 

"Oh, my goodness!" Vanderhof said, 
turning. "You again!” 

"Yeah!” said the drunk belligerently. 
"Wanna make something out of it?" He 
lifted the cane and advanced. Vanderhof, 
perforce, retreated into the room of Magic 
Mirrors. He found himself being backed 


into a comer, his fascinated gaze riveted 
on the cane. Its metal tip looked ex¬ 
tremely hard. The drunk had recovered 
it, or else acquired a new one. In any case, 
it seemed to be a dangerous weapon. 

The horsey face bore a malignant ex¬ 
pression. "I’m gonna smash you,” it said, 
and thrust itself forward. Vanderhof 
backed away, feeling the cold surface of a 
mirror at his back?' He was trapped. The 
room was empty. No use to call for help. 
The din from the next room, where a band 
was loudly playing, would drown any but 
the loudest shrieks. 

BRUPTLY Vanderhof felt irritation. 

His stomach was still sore from the 
cane’s tip, and his nose, too, was aching. 
He said, "Go away.” 

"No," the drunk growled. "I’m gonna 

Sudden, violent rage boiled up in Van¬ 
derhof. He thought of Ajax and Bingo. 
If they were there, they’d help him. But— 

Vanderhof thought diligently, visualiz¬ 
ing giant and dwarf. From the startled 
look that came over the drunk, he realized 
that the metamorphosis had once again 
taken place. 

He stepped forward, warily at first, and 
the horse-faced man retreated. 

At that precise moment Vanderhof 
caught sight of himself in one of the mir¬ 
rors that lined the place. The change was 
not quite the same as before. This time, 
from the waist down, Vanderhof was 
Bingo, the dwarf. His upper portion re¬ 
sembled Ajax the giant. 

■“Nor was that the worst. The mirror 
that reflected the insane image was no nor¬ 
mal one. It was a distorting mirror, de¬ 
signed to cause laughter by warping and 
twisting images. Concave, it reflected 
Vanderhof not only as a half-giant, half¬ 
dwarf, but as a swooping arc—a being 
bent like a bow, such as had never before 
existed on Earth. 
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The drank shrieked. "No, no!" he bab¬ 
bled. “Not that!” 

Vanderhof realized that he had taken on 
the attributes of the distorted image. He 
glanced at the cowering horse-faced man, 
and felt a warm glow of triumph. 

It faded as he was punched in the stom¬ 
ach by the cane. 

Vanderhof got mad. He said, with slow 
emphasis, “Okay. You asked for it. Now 
you’re going to —get it!” 

The other showed his teeth. 

Vanderhof looked at the nearest mirror. 
The result was shocking, but did not quite 
satisfy him. He looked at another, and 
then another, after that turning to con¬ 
front his enemy. 

Not even Samson could have faced the 
chaotic Vanderhof without screaming 
then. He looked like a piecemeal zombie 
assembled by someone with no knowledge 
of anatomy. One leg was six feet longer 
than the other. He had five arms. His 
chest was like a balloon, and his waist 
measured perhaps three inches around. 

His head resembled a fried egg that had 
broken in the pan. The mouth was, oddly 
enough, in the forehead, and there was a 
tasty assortment of eyes scattered around 
them, all of these glaring furiously. He 
towered to the ceiling, and the horse-faced 
man, giving up all thought of hostility, 
skittered away like a rabbit. 

“Go ’way!” he babbled. “Don't touch 
me! You're not human, that's what you 

“You don't get out of it that easily,” 
Vanderhof snapped, barring the door with 
a fifteen-foot arm. "What do you think 

“The devil himself,” said the drunk, 
with • flash of sudden insight. "Awrrrgh! 
Don't do that!” 

"I’ll do it again,” Vanderhof announced, 
and a scream of pain from the drunk bore 
testimony to the fact that he had done it 
again. "Thus.” 


The wild and impassioned shrieks of 
the horse-faced man bore fruit. Vanderhof 
heard faint cries from behind him. He 
turned to see faces peering in through the 

They went white and drew back. Some¬ 
one cried, “A freak! He's gone mad!” 

“He's murdering me!” the drank an¬ 
nounced. “Help!” 

Heartened by reinforcements, he made 
the mistake of prodding Vanderhof from, 

blance of sanity departed from Tim Van¬ 
derhof. Completely forgetting everything 
else, he bent all his energies to the task of 
reducing the horse-faced man to a state of 
babbling idiocy. 

“Give me that cane!” he grated. 

"So you can ram it down my throat?” 
came the prescient reply. "I won't.” 

At this Vanderhof looked in a mirror, 
sprouted another arm, grew two feet, and 
advanced toward his opponent. He got 
the cane and broke it into six pieces. One 
in each hand, he commenced to tattoo a 
rhythm on the drunk. 

This wasn't quite satisfactory, so he gave 
it up, and concentrated on scaring the 
wretched man to death. Never was any 
revenge more horrifying or complete. Van¬ 
derhof felt a random sense of warning; 
it might be wiser, safer, to leave now, be¬ 
fore more trouble arrived. But—what the 

He grinned, and the horse-faced man 
bellowed in anguish. "He’s going to eat 
me!” he cried. “Don’t let him eat me!” 

“There they are,” someone observed. 
“In there, Sergeant. It's a freak. Quite 

"It’s a freak, all right,” said a gruff 
voice. "But I'm thinking that I’m the 
looney one. Will you look at the horrid 

'Tve been looking at it for ten min¬ 
utes,” said the other voice.' “Ever since I 
turned in the alarm. You’ve got your 
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squad with you. Arrest him before he 
kills that man.” 

Vanderhof turned. The doorway held 
a burly, grizzled oldster in police uniform, 
and behind him a group of plainclothes 
men, their profession easily established by 


H E WAS sent staggering. The horse¬ 
faced man had made a break for free¬ 
dom. Vanderhof, boiling with rage, 
plunged in pursuit. There was chaos on 
the threshold; then Vanderhof was past, 
and racing after his victim. 

A bullet whistled past his ear. 

Oh-oh! This altered matters. Vanderhof, 
hidden momentarily behind the bandstand, 
paused, looking around. He saw no one 
—the horse-faced man had vanished—but 


"He went behind there—get him—guns 

Vanderhof thought hard. He visualized 
the drunk. And, instantly, he assumed 
the appearance of the drunk. 

He ran out from behind the bandstand, 
almost colliding with the sergeant and a 
plainclothes man with him. 

"Hey—" 

"He went that way!” Vanderhof cried. 
"After him! Don’t let him get away!” 

Without waiting for an answer, he ran 
for the exit. There was startled silence, 
and then the sergeant and his crew raced in 
pursuit. 

Vanderhof leaped out into the open air, 
flattened himself against the wall of the 
building, and concentrated on the face of 
the plainclothes man who had accompanied 
the sergeant. And, of course, the inevi¬ 
table happened. 

The sergeant appeared. He cast a swift 
glance at Vanderhof. 

"Where is he, Clancy?” he bellowed. 
"Which way did he go?” 

"There!” said the pseudo-Clancy, and 
pointed. He was borne away in a mob 


of detectives who gushed out of the exit. 
All of them were busily searching for a 
freak with six arms and an impossible 
head—a freak who no longer existed! 

Ten minutes later Vanderhof, in his nor¬ 
mal guise, was on thcfihun bound back for 
Manhattan. It had been easy to drift 
away from the detectives, who naturally 
suspected nothing. And, after that, Van¬ 
derhof wanted only to get away from 
Coney Island. His nerves were in bad 
shape. He needed a rest. 

So, illogically enough, he went back to 
New York. 

He was still angry about the horse-faced 
man. He would have dearly loved to have 
taken another poke at the guy. But the 
police had interrupted. Vanderhof’s re¬ 
sentment wandered, and finally* focused on 
a man with bristling blue-black hair and 
a vicious gleam in his eyes. The guy looked 
uncommonly like S. Horton Walker, presi¬ 
dent of The Svelte Shop. 

Walker—nuts to Walker, Vanderhof 
thought. "Fire me, will he?” the chame¬ 
leon man brooded. "Just on account of 
Colonel Quester! Tchah!” The fashion 
show would be going on soon, he remem-- 
bered. And, simultaneously with the 
thought, Vanderhof grinned. 

A singularly malicious and unpleasant 
grin. . . . 

"Fire me, will he?” he asked rhetorical¬ 
ly, turning into Ajax for a brief moment. 
"I’ll fix him!” 

While making his way toward the Fifth 
Avenue store, he pondered. He was achiev¬ 
ing some sort of mastery over his chame¬ 
leon-like changes. If he visualized a per¬ 
son, he could become that person—though 

effort of will, he could resume his normal 
form. Good enough. What now? 

The fashion show was in full swing 
when Vanderhof slipped quietly into The 
Svelte Shop, unobtrusively making his way 
behind the scenes. Dowagers and damsels 
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as a number of other enterprises. Vander- 
hof had never seen Throckmorton; there 
were vague rumors of his existence on 
some Olympian height. Walker sometimes 
visited the man, and even dined with him 
on occasion. Now, leaving the elevator, 
Vanderhof thought of Walker, and visual¬ 
ized the man, blue-black hair, flashing eyes, 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Walker,” said 
the receptionist. "Go right in.” 

Vanderhof nodded and opened a door, 
fadng a glass-brick desk about a mile 
long. Behind it sat a shriveled little fel- 

This was Enoch Throckmorton. 

Or, better yet: This was —Enoch Throck- 


“Ha,” said Throckmorton in a cracked 
voice, "sit down, Walker. I’ve just been 
getting a telephone call from downstairs. 
Quite a little fuss, eh?” 

"Nothing much,” Vanderhof shrugged, 
grinning to himself. Apparently his re- 


"Nothing much! Indeed! This man 
Vanderhof deserves recognition! He cap¬ 
tured those bandits himself—we’d have 
had to make good on every cent stolen if 
he hadn't. I still don’t know how he did 
it, but—he did it. That’s foe important 
thing.” 

"Well,” Vanderhof said, "I’ve been in¬ 
tending to talk to you about Vanderhof 


have. Candidly, I think he deserves pro- 


"Very well. What have you in mind?” 
“Manager. At a corresponding salary.” 
Throckmorton said slowly, “You know, 
of course, that the manager of The Svelte 
Shop is responsible only to me. You will 
have no authority over Vanderhof if—” 
"I know my limitations,” Vanderhof 
shrugged. "Vanderhof needs no disci- 


"Very well,” said Throckmorton, press¬ 
ing a button. “I’ll attend to it immedi¬ 
ately.” 

"Uh—” Vanderhof stood up. "By the 
way—if I should change my mind—” 

Steel glinted in Throckmorton’s beady 
eyes. "Indeed! You should have thought 
of that before. Do you, or do you not, 
recommend VandTjrhof’s promotion.” 

"I do.” 

"Then he’s promoted. And the matter 
is now out of your hands—entirely!” 

Vanderhof smiled and turned. He 
walked out on clouds. He did not even 
know that the elevator was taking him 
downstairs. Nuts to Walker. . . . 

So engrossed was he in day-dreams that 

by the time he reached the general offices 
—which was, save for one person, de¬ 
serted. This person wore tweeds, and 
now turned a round, crimson face and a 
bristling mustache on Vanderhof. It was 
Colonel Quester. 

"Hah!” the colonel bellowed gently. 
"There you are! I see you’ve kept me 
waiting again.” 

"Uh—” 

"Silence!” said Colonel Quester, and the 
ceiling shook. "I have come for Model 
Forty-three. Mrs. Quester’s still furious, 
but the gown will placate her, I am sure. 
Is it ready? It had better be.” 

"Yes,” said Vanderhof faintly. "I—I’ll 
get it.” 

He fled. He got Model Forty-three. 
And, looking into a nearby mirror, he saw 
that he still exactly resembled S. Horton 
Walker. 

Carrying the gown over his arm, on the 
way bade he met one of the models. "Why, 
there you are, Mr. Walker,” the girl said. 
"I thought you were in your office.” 

"I—uh—just stepped out for a min¬ 
ute.” 

So Walker was in his office! Vander¬ 
hof started to grin. He was beaming like 
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iments of Spectro 


By AUGUST W. DERLETH 


Wreaking vengeance on rich and poor, high and low dike—for any 
kind of crime—SPECTRO didn’t altogether leave his author 
out of this revengeful scheme of things . . . 


M R. BERTON ASWELL was an 
author of promise. He was 
more than that—he was a best¬ 
seller, and the only difference between him 
and a peacock, figuratively speaking, was 
that he had no fan to spread. He did very 
well without it, thanks to Spectro. 

Spectro was Aswell’s magic man, his 
brain-child, his own creature whose daring 
exploits had so seized the public fancy 
that the announcement of Spectro’s latest 
adventure put down between covers by Mr. 
Berton Aswell was awaited breathlessly. 
Spectro was one of those popular-aveng¬ 
ing heroes of fiction, a hybrid who sprang 
full-bodied from the fertile brain of Ber¬ 
ton Aswell by way of Saint Simon Temp¬ 
lar, the Four Just Men, and Dr. Fu Man- 
chu; he had vanquished everything from 
international spies and madmen to world 
colossi. There was nothing shy or uncer¬ 
tain about Spectro, a quality which held for 
his creator, also, though it was undeniable 
that people meeting Berton Aswell for the 
first time were always unpleasantly sur¬ 
prised at the realization that this little, 
spindle-legged man with the pale blue, 
liquescent eyes and the incipient mustache 
no more prominent than his straggling hair 
had given birth to the magnificent Spectro. 

As an avenger Spectro was undoubtedly 
superb, moving from adventure to adven¬ 
ture as rapidly as Aswell’s chicks came in, 
Aswell being one of those writers who-— 
the despair of their lesser, slower brethren 
—are able to produce at a great rate: a 
novel a weekend, thanks to three secre¬ 


taries and a dictaphone. Spectro wreaked 
vengeance upon high and low for any kind 
of crime, and his impish signature—Cow- 
pliments of Spectro —was as widely known 
as the swastika; whether it came with the 
return of stolen booty or with the corpse 
of some wicked criminal with whom Spec¬ 
tro had to deal in the absence of the offi¬ 
cial purvfcyors*of justice, there it was, bold 
as brass, his ‘ signature, written in a little 
circle as precise as an imprinted trade 
mark. 

As for Berton Aswell: he revelled in it 
all. The success of Spectro gave him so 
much confidence that he soon went from 
belittling Sherlock Holmes to casting dubi¬ 
ous reflections on the literary worth of H. 
G. Wells and George Bernard Shaw, both 
of whom were among the chosen few who 

either of Berton Aswell or Spectro, that 
glorified avenger who was the product of 
that little man. A psychologist might have 
called it a compensatory device, but Aswell 
always liked to imagine that at thought 
of him the entire underworld trembled and 
quaked for fear such a creature as Spectro 
might actually be loosed upon them. 

S PECTRO, of course, was everything As¬ 
well was not. He was tall, well-built, 
and handsome; he was direct, forceful, and 
forthright; he was modest, courageous, and 
resolutely honest; finally, he had a pixyish 
sense of humor. Aswell, unfortunately, 
whatever the merit of his creative processes, 
was devious, vain, and not quite honest; 
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that Weedle had talent and when, one 
morning, a manuscript showed up in some- 

which seemed to Aswell extraordinarily 

other unsaleable script, and used the gam¬ 
bit, with appropriate changes, of course, 
in one of Spectro’s adventures. 

Unfortunately, Weedle’s story was pub¬ 
lished shortly after Spectro’s latest adven¬ 
ture (which might have been called the 
adventure of the Weedle gambit) went on 
sale, and there was a great hullabaloo, the 
air was filled with charges, countercharges, 
horrid cries of plagiarism, and a nasty, if 
successful bit of squirming by Berton As¬ 
well, cloaked in sanctimonious hypocrisy. 
A jury of their peers decided that Berton 
Asweil, as a successful novelist, would 
never have had to stoop so low as to 
plagiarize, and that Gabriel Weedle, as 
the envious would-be author, had undoubt¬ 
edly done his potential benefactor a bad 
turn. Aswell was satisfied, and assuaged 
his conscience by promising himself that 
he would do something for Weedle some 
day. However, at this culmination of all 
his efforts, poor Weedle leaped off 

which was adequately publicized as a "mag¬ 
nanimous gesture by the well-known au¬ 
thor, creator of Spectro.” 

On the morning after the day when 
Gabriel Weedle was returned to that earth 
from which he and his high hopes had 
sprung, Berton Aswell came downstairs 
ready to take up the latest of Spectro’s ad¬ 
ventures where he had left off, and in his 
usual manner, he sat for a few moments 
playing his most recent dictation back to 
him, listening, in short, to his favorite 
music: his own voice in the process of fat¬ 
tening his bank account. The international 
bankers of his new novel were ready for 
Spectro’s attention, and it was almost time 
for Spectro to send them his first warning, 


for, in the classic manner of some of his 
imitated predecessors, Spectro was the per¬ 
fect gentleman avenger in that he decor¬ 
ously warned his victims three times be¬ 
fore striking. Aswell particularly liked to 
compose Spectro's notes; they were clever, 
sometimes wickedly clever, and Berton As¬ 
well could imagine people reading them in 
book form and saying to themselves: "Oh, 
that Berton Aswell must have a wit like a 
rapier thrust!” It was a warm, comforting 
thought. 

So he sat and listened, lulled to new 
heights of conceit. "As for the almost 
obscenely fat Paulo Donato, Director of 
the Board, Spectro decided that his case 
was especially designed for his best ef¬ 
forts,” he heard. "So he constructed an 
elaborate plan. In the morning he would 
put it into effect. For the time being, he 
could afford to wait, to sleep the sleep of 
the just.” This was the point at which As¬ 
well had stopped dictating the previous 
night, and, naturally, he expected the rec¬ 
ord to stop. Singularly enough, it did not. 
It went on to say in a crisp, deadly, and 
very familiar voice: "Who robs of money 
can repay; but he who takes a 

le for Gabriel Weedle!" 

rjlHAT was all. It would have been 
•*- enough for any ordinary author, but 
not for Berton Aswell. He put two and 
two together and avoided the obvious num¬ 
ber; clearly someone, well acquainted with 
his work, and suspicious of the recent liti¬ 
gation—possibly a friend of Weedle’s— 
had somehow got into his study and added 
these lines to his script in an effort to 
frighten him. Though possessed of no 
great courage, Aswell was cloaked and 

to give him a certain false bravado. He as¬ 
sumed that the identity of his nocturnal 
visitor could be determined easily enough, 
if he took the time to do so; obviously, he 
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could not call in Scotland Yard without 
facing questions that might be embarrass¬ 
ing. Nevertheless, he was briefly troubled 
by the familiarity of that voice. Even al¬ 
lowing' for natural differences brought 
about by the mechanism of recording, he 
knew that voice, it was as familiar as his 
own, and he had certainly spent enough 
time in the past few years listening to his 
own voice to preclude error. 

He summoned his secretary and played 
the record to her, cautioning her to pay 
special attention to the last two sentences. 

“There,” he said, when it was finished. 
“Did you ever hear that voice before?" 

She said she thought not, but admitted 
that it had a familiar ring. "I ought to 
know it," she said. "But I just can’t place 


That was enough for AsweU. He dis¬ 
missed his secretary and settled down to 
get to work, convinced that someone had 
played a not very nice joke on him. He 
began to construct within his mind’s eye 
Spectra’s room; it was dawn; Spectra would 
be awakening; now he would be swinging 
out of bed. He saw Spectra very clearly, 
and was preparing to * * ' r '' 1 1 


his clothes, dictating the while, when an 
extraordinary thing happened. Spectra 
seemed to look squarely at him and said, 
“Get on with it. I’m waiting, and so is 


Mrs. Weedle.” 

Aswell thought for a moment that this 
hallucination was the result of his con¬ 


science pricking him, coupled with his nat¬ 
ural disturbance at the strange incident of 
the previous cylinder; he hesitated briefly 
and went on. Thereafter, Spectra behaved 
as any properly created character should 
behave under the guidance of its creator— 
spending the next two hours rescuing a 
beauteous damsel, frightening into apo¬ 
plexy one of the crooked crew of interna¬ 
tional bankers trying to precipitate a war 
on what Aswell estimated would be ap¬ 


proximately page two-hundred-fifty, and so 
forth ad nauseam. At the end of this 
period, Aswell played his dictation back to 
him, and there, just where Spectra sat on 
the edge of his bed, he heard. “Get on 


Weedle." He was positive he had not 
spoken those words, and yet, there they 


He left his work and went out for a 
long walk, but he was no more free of the 
problem of who had spoken into his dicta¬ 
phone outside than he had been in his 
study. Naturally enough, he began to 
think of Mrs. Weedle; he had conveniently 
forgotten about her. But that there was a 
Mrs. Weedle, he remembered quite well 
from the trial. She had been there, a pa¬ 
thetic, woe-begone creature, as seedy as 
her husband. Ah, well, he thought, God 

It was a thought unworthy of the creator 
of Spectra, and when he got home, he had 
his just deserts. The metallic, crisp voice 
had not vanished from the cylinders, as 
Aswell had half hoped it might, and, to 

been added. “Two days arc allowed.” 


A SWELL exploded. He had a magnifi¬ 
cent temper for so small a man, and 
like everything else obnoxious about him, it 
had grown in direct ratio to his success. 
He ranted and carried on and interrogated 
the servants for half an hour, demanding 

used his dictograph. It took the combined 
staff and his secretary to convince him that 

left it, and he had to examine the heavy 
windows himself before he could be sure. 

At last, however, he was shaken. A good 
sign, but of no great moment in one so 
mercurial in temperament as Berton As¬ 
well. Two warnings he had had. He be¬ 
gan to think that someone meant business. 
That had a nasty sound. He sat down and 
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considered what he ought to do, and pres¬ 
ently decided to call on his solicitors. 

rpo THEM he narrated as much of the 
matter as he thought he might safely 

tell. 

They reassured him and sent him on his 
way. After he had gone, one of them 
turned to the other and said, “Poor As- 
well’s been working too hard. I saw it 
coming.” 

. Aswell went on to see his doctor. After 
all, there was nothing quite so definite as 
the opinion of a medical man. 

Dr. Philbrick made several routine tests 
and said that Aswell was physically very 
sound. Nevertheless, he was aware that 
something troubled him, and sought to 
probe his patient. Little by little, the safe 
part of the story came out. 

"It has occurred to me,” said Aswell at 
last, "that I’m like a man haunted by the 
creation of his mind.” He gave a false 
laugh. “It’s just as if Spectro were after 
me, isn’t it! Two warnings. But he al¬ 
ways gives a third.” 

“Of course,” said the doctor happily. 
“That's obviously it. You’ve been over¬ 
working, and that sort of thing would natu¬ 
rally take place. You’ve been working so 
hard with Spectro that in his little way he’s 
come to life.” 

Aswell laughed brittlely. "So that it 
amounts to my actually being haunted by 
my own character, eh?” 

"I’m afraid it does. But it’s nothing to 
be alarmed about. Rest is what you need, 
just rest. You can afford to take it." 

“Very welL I will.” 

He went home full of resolve and quite 
renewed in self-confidence. 

It was unfortunate that he forgot his 
determination so far as to eater the study 
the next morning and hear the dictograph 
tell him: "This is your last warning. Spec¬ 
tro never fails!” 

There was no reason, thought Aswell, 


to be obtuse about a thing like this. Quite 
clearly someone bore him malice. It was 
possible that someone on the staff was re¬ 
sponsible, but there was obviously no quick 
way to find out. He thought he had better, 
after all, settle with Mrs. Gabriel Weedle. 

He could very well have sat down and 
written out a check for ten thousand 
pounds, but there was a certain parsimony 
in his nature which would simply not per¬ 
mit such a simple solution. ^ 

He went down to his solicitors and had 
them draw up a new will. It contained 
only one change; whereas in his old will 
all his money had been left to archeological 
research, since Aswell was unmarried and 
childless, in this one, he willed everything 
but bequests to his secretary and the ser¬ 
vants to Mrs. Gabriel Weedle, reflecting 
gallantly that if that lady starved in the in¬ 
terval between now and the time she might 
benefit from his magnanimity on his part, 

thought that he had done his part. 

So he went blissfully back to his study 
and set to work once more, a little annoyed 
and fretful, as all self-important people 
are when things-do not go precisely as they 
wish them to. In this case, Aswell’s im¬ 
mediate trouble was the i ri al tonal acting of 
Spectro, as he visualized him in his mind’s 
eye; instead of readying himself to take off 
after the scoundrels of Aswell’s creation, 
Spectro carried on as if he were bent on 
some matter of personal vengeance in 
which Aswell had, at least, no conscious 
part. Try as he would, he could not put 
Spectro to work; he had got completely 
out of hand, which was an affront to As- 
well’s ego. 

In the middle of his dictation, Aswell 
heard a tapping at the window. Since he 
paid no attention to it at first, it was re¬ 
peated, more peremptorily this time. Leav¬ 
ing his dictaphone running, he got up and 
went over. He saw no one but a caped 
gentleman not far away, a figure who 









W HEN Eric Hanley left his coupe 
and started toward the house, 
Susan Blythe stepped out from 
the vine-covered arbor and called to him. 
•'Mr. Hanley!” 

He turned. "Yes, Miss Blythe?” 
"Would you mind?” she asked, mo¬ 


tioning toward the arbor. "I want to talk 
to you about father—” 

Hanley hesitated. His eyes went from 
the girl’s face to the castle-like English 
house. She noted his hesitation and came 
a step closer. 

"Please! I know he summoned you and 


: to talk to you about. I’m 
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leave his food at the door and when he 
does think to eat it, he sets the dishes out¬ 
side the door again. He won’t even let me 
talk to him. He won’t see anyone, except 
Professor Shepard.” 

. “Shepard!” exclaimed Hanley. "I didn’t 
think he would have anything to do with 
Shepard.” 

A little shiver seemd to ripple through 
Susan Blythe. "I don’t like Professor Shep- 

Hanley’s face hardened, but he with¬ 
held his opinion of Professor Martin Shep- 

It would only have worried Susan 
Blythe more, for Hanley had been quite 
sure the last time he had seen Professor 
Shepard that the man was mad. That 
had been three years ago. 

He said: "I'm surprised your father's 
taken up with Professor Shepard." Yet 
the moment the words were out, he real¬ 
ized that he wasn’t surprised at all. Two 
weeks ago, he had quarreled with Profes¬ 
sor Blythe. "All right,” Blythe had 
snapped at him, "if you won't help me. 
I’ll get someone who will.” 

A frown creased Hanley’s forehead and 
Susan Blythe saw it. "It’s true, then, what 
I’ve suspected. He’s engaged in an experi¬ 
ment. Something—evil—?’’ 

The girl’s guess caused Hanley to blink 
in surprise. His difference with Professor 
Blythe had been because of something that 
might be construed by an outsider as— 
evil! 

He took a step away from the arbor. 
"Perhaps I’d better talk to your father—” 

"I want you to, but I want you to prom¬ 
ise that you’ll tell me what he’s doing when 
you come out. Will you do that?” 

Hanley bit his lower lip, uneasily. "I 
may be forced to give my word to him, in 

"Don’t promise him!” exclaimed Susan 
Blythe. "If it’s unreasonable, don’t prom¬ 
ise anything. Please—!’’ Her eyes were 


bright with tears that threatened to cascade 
down her face. 

"I’ll try—” Hanley mumbled and then 
backed hurriedly away from her. He al¬ 
most ran to the big English house. 

O LD Martha, grown gray in the service 
of the Blythes let him into the house. 
"Professor Blythe telephoned me to come 
and see him, Martha," Hanley told the 
housekeeper. 

"Thank the lord!” breathed Martha. 
"Maybe you can make him stop that awful 

"Awful, Martha?" 

The housekeeper shuddered. "The 
smells that come from the lab’ratory. You'd 
think he was embalming some—” 

Hanley left her in the hall. He hurried 
through the house to the door of the 
laboratory at the rear. When he reached 
it, he raised his fist and knocked loudly. 
He had to repeat the knock before an 
irascible voice inside, snapped: “What the 
devil do you want? I told you not to dis- 

"It's Eric Hanley, Professor!” 

Hanley heard an exclamation inside the 
laboratory, then after a moment the door 
was pulled inward. 

The overpowering smell that struck 
Hanley caused him to reel back. Profes 
sor Blythe’s lean hand reached through the 
aperture and catching Hanley's wrist pulled 
him into the room. 

"Come in, come in,” he snarled. "We 
haven't got all day.” 

"Ah,” said another voice, "the brilliant 
young Egyptologist, Mr. Hanley!” 

Hanley glowered at Professor Shepard, 
under whom he had studied twelve years 
before. Even then, Shepard had been ec¬ 
centric. It was, in fact, but a year after 
Hanley’s graduation from the university 
that Shepard himself had resigned—at the 
insistence of the university board, it was 
rumored at the time. 
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Behind Hanley, Professor Blythe was 
bolting the laboratory door. 

Hanley, turning, said: "You went on, 
Professor Blythe. Why did you call me 
then? You know what I said—” 

"I know what you said,” Blythe said, 
harshly. "I know what I said, too. That 
I was on the verge of a discovery that 
would rock the world and I would be false 
to my calling if I did not pursue it to the 
ultimate conclusion. Well—I have, Han¬ 
ley." 

A cold wind seemed to blow against 
Eric Hanley’s spine. His eyes went to the 
sarcophagus that stood upright against the 
far wall. The hinged top was open and 
the sarcophagus was empty. His head swiv¬ 
eled automatically to the table that stood 
just behind Professor Shepard. There was 
a long, large object on the table and al¬ 
though it was covered with a sheet, Hanley 
knew what the object was. 

Muscles stood out in bunches on his 
jaws. He shook his head, slowly. "It’s 

"Impossible?” cried Professor Shepard. 
“Why should it be impossible? Everyone 
knows that the ancient Egyptians knew 
more about embalming and preservation 
than the moderns. Witness the sarcophagi 
of—” 

"Wait a minute, Shepard,” Professor 
Blythe cut in. He came toward Hanley 
and the latter looking into his eyes, 
thought for a moment that Blythe was go¬ 
ing to take up where they had let off sev¬ 
eral weeks ago. But after a moment. Pro¬ 
fessor Blythe’s eyes hardened again. 

He said, "Eric, you had no faith in the 
papyrus. You gave it up because it was 
unintelligible.” 

"It was mere gibberish and you know 
it,” Hanley declared. ‘Tve studied the 
18 th Dynasty papyri in the Egyptian Mu¬ 
seum at Cairo and I know that this one we 
found is either a forgery of a later period, 
of the work of a maniac or fool of the 18th 


Dynasty. There were both in that period, 
you know,” he finished with a note of 

Professor Blythe inhaled deeply. “And 
there are fools, today. You’re one, Han¬ 
ley. And I’ll admit that I was, too, for 
awhile. Just because we found the papyrus 
in an 18th Dynasty tomb we took it for 
granted that it had to be of that period. 
That’s where we were wrong, Hanley. We 
should have known from the accoutre¬ 
ments -of the tomb that it had been pre¬ 
pared for a savant of that day—a great 
savant. His colleagues wanted to do him 
an especial honor. Perhaps—not an honor. 
An experiment. They buried with him— 
the original Book of the Dead!” 

Hanley gasped. "What are you talking 
about? The Book of the Dead goes back 

"Farther than that, Eric; to the 4th Dy¬ 
nasty. Eighteen hundred years before 
Christ. That’s why you thought the papy¬ 
rus unintelligible. Well, I’ve read it—at 
last. And I give you my word that the 
text of it is entirely different from the later 
Book of the Dead, which deals mainly with 

journeys. This papyrus, my papyrus 
tells—” 

"Don’t!” cried Professor Shepard. 
"Don’t tell him, Blythe. He’s a scoffing 
upstart, who wouldn’t believe even if he 

Eric Hanley’s eyes glinted. "Let me see 


P ROFESSOR BLYTHE led him to a 
desk on which was spread out, held 
down at strategic points with weights, an 
ancient, brittle strip of papyrus. 

Hanley leaned over the hieroglyphics 
and the smudged finger of Professor 
Blythe pointed out symbols to him. "That’s 
where you made your mistake, Hanley. 
There were fifteen hundred years between 
those dynasties. Recall how much the me- 
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dieval and modem languages changed in 
that many years. Compare your Latin of to¬ 
day with that of the time of the Roman 
empire. Compare your Chaucerian Eng¬ 
lish with the English of today—’’ 

"You have a translation of this papy¬ 
rus?” Hanley asked, bluntly. 

Professor Blythe hesitated, then reached 
under his tan smock and brought forth a 
folded sheet of paper. He handed it to 
Hanley, who opened it and glanced at the 
typed transcript. He had read less than a 
paragraph when he exclaimed in amaze¬ 
ment. "This is absurd. Surely, you’re 


TJEHIND him Professor Shepard 
•O chuckled and Hanley whirled in time to 
see the former let fall the edge of the sheet 
covering the long object on the table. 

Hanley was conscious again of the acrid 
smells in the room and as the significance 
of it aH struck him his face blanched. 

"You're not contemplating-—’’ He 
stared in bewilderment at Professor Shep¬ 
ard's evil face, then continued, "on bring¬ 
ing back to life the mummy?” 

Professor Blythe came up beside him 
and gripped his arm. "You saw the sarco¬ 
phagus, Eric. In fact, you helped me 
smuggle it out of Egypt. You knew that 
it was in an unusually splendid state of 
preservation. You attributed that to the 
dry locale in which we found the tomb. 
You didn't know about—the Book of the 
Dead.” 

“Let me have it straight," Hanley said, 
slowly. ”1 can't grasp it—” 

"All right, my boy,” said Professor 
Blythe in a more composed tone. "You’ve 
already guessed, but I'll verify your guess. 
The sarcophagi contained the mummy of 
an unusual person. A distinctive one for 
the 18th Dynasty. We knew that from the 
hieroglyphics and the accoutrements of the 
tomb. A king or noble, we thought at 
first. We were wrong. The mummy is the 


mortal remains of a much more important 
person—Ramahadin!” 

"Ramahadin, the last of the great high- 
priests?” 

Blythe nodded. "When he died, the de¬ 
cline of Egypt began. There was never 
another great savant of whom there is rec¬ 
ord. We knew that, and let it go at that. 
We didn’t try to determine the cause. 
Well, we found it—when we opened the 
sarcophagus. We thought it was so large 
because there were other, fitted casings in¬ 
side. There weren’t. There was just the 
mummy and a mass of papyri, which it 
will take years to study. So far we’ve 
studied only the one, the Book of the 
Dead, which was buried with Ramahadin. 
The reason—because Ramahadin’s follow¬ 
ers in their despair decided to bury all 
knowledge with the master. And die great¬ 
est of all that knowledge is the Book of the 
Dead, the translation of which you hold 
in your hand!” 

"But this—this purports to tell how to 
bring Ramahadin back to life, when the 
world again needs this knowledge.” 

"That time is now!” cried Professor 
Shepard, "and—behold . . .!" 

He suddenly caught hold of the sheet 
on the table and with a violent jerk swept 
it off, revealing the object on the table. 

Eric Hanley uttered a low cry and then 
reeled back. 

On the table, clad in yellow, musty 
robes lay the body of a man. Hanley took 
a step forward, stared down at the olive- 
colored skin, the firm flesh; cold perspira¬ 
tion broke out on his body. 

”1—don’t—believe—it—!” he said. 

"Neither did I, at first,” cried Professor 
Blythe. "No mummy was ever found in 
such a state of preservation, after twenty- 
four centuries. But—the papyrus tells the 
secret. The embalming of the dead was a 
closely-guarded secret even in the 18th Dy¬ 
nasty. The art died out completely just a 
few centuries later and even in the 18th 
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Dynasty it was not what it was a thousand 
years prior—fifteen hundred. The instruc- 

ried out. The only explanation is that the 
Book' of the Dead was lost even then, for 
centuries. Ramahadin probably discovered 
it, deciphered it and entrusted the transla¬ 
tion to one or two of his disciples, who 
followed its secrets in the preparation of 
Ramahadin's body—then in honor to him, 
or tribute, buried the Book with him." 

Eric Hanley blinked and gazed in awe 
at the immobile features of the man on the 
table. “He looks as if he were only sleep¬ 
ing.” 

"He is sleeping,” said Professor Shep- 

Hanley looked up sharply. "What do 

"I mean, we brought him to life. What 
do you think we’ve done here these last 
two weeks? Read the Book of the Dead?” 

TTANLEY put his face down to the head 
-H. of die man on the table. Yes, he 
was breathing, slow measured breaths. A 
frown creased Hanley’s forehead. This 
man was alive. . But he couldn’t be—un¬ 
less they were playing a trick on him, per¬ 
petrating a hoax. 

He looked again at the faces of the two 
scientists. And slowly he shook his head. 
Then he inhaled deeply and appealed to 
Professor Blythe. 

“You can’t do this. Professor. You can’t 
bring a man dead for twenty-four cen¬ 
turies to life, to face the modern world. 
You don’t know what will happen! And 
you’ll be responsible! 

"Bah!” snorted Professor Shepard. "I 
don’t know why the devil Blythe asked 
you here, anyway. The responsibility’s ours 
—and so is the credit Remember that. 

He caught up a small copper cylinder. 
"All right, Blythe!” 

“Wait!" cried Professor Blythe. “Per- 
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can’t tell— , ’ >etter ^ 

“Nonsense,” retorted Shepard. “There 
are three of us here. We’ve dilly-dallied 
long enough. Here—” 

He held the copper cylinder to the nos¬ 
trils of the sleeping man, twisted it and re¬ 
moved the cap. A thin stream of bluish 
vapor curled out of it. 

Hanley felt the short hair on the back 
of his neck stand up. He wanted more 
than anything in the world to run out of 
that room—but couldn’t. He was a scien¬ 
tist as well as Blythe and Shepard. 

He remained, his feet rooted to the 
floor, head craned forward, his eyes in¬ 
tent on the man on the table. 

For a moment nothing happened and 
Professor Shepard exclaimed sharply. 

And then . . . then the body twitched 
and moved. The eyelids flickered up, ex¬ 
posing eyes as black as obsidian. They 
stared straight at the ceiling for a mo¬ 
ment, then rolled sideways and fastened 
themselves upon Eric Hanley. 

The full lips parted and air was sucked 
into the mouth. The mouth opened and a 
single word came out—a sharp, guttural 

"Dolmacho!” 

Professor Blythe took a step forward. 
"Doimachin!’' he cried. 

The black eyes left Hanley’s face and 
fixed themselves upon Professor Blythe’s 
taut, white face. 

" Doimachin—sidi!” he said. 

Professor Blythe whirled upon Eric 
Hanley and exclaimed. “He understands 
our debased Egyptian.” He turned back to 
the ancient Egyptian. "Ramahadin, sidi?” 

"Ramahadin, yes! Who are you? Where 
am I?” The Egyptian sat up suddenly and 
his eyes shot wildly about the laboratory. 
Then a groan escaped his lips. “I do not 
understand,” he said in his harsh, ancient 
Egyptian tongue. “My servants—where 
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“Dead!” said Professor Shepard. "They 
have been dead for twenty-four centuries. 
And you have been dead. We’ve just 
brought you back to life.” 

For a long moment the Egyptian stared 
at Professor Shepard, his eyes gradually 
dulling. "It must be so," he finally con¬ 
ceded, "you would not dare, otherwise. 
Not to Ramahadin. The experiment- 
succeeded?” ' 

"Yes,” said Professor Shepard. "You 
did not die at all. You were merely placed 
in a state of suspended animation. Your 
savants prepared your body for death— 
and you were dead—for twenty-four hun¬ 
dred years. And now you are alive!” 

Ramahadin’s eyes continued to roam 
about the laboratory. "What is all this? 
Who are you strange-looking creatures? 
Who is the Pharoah?" 

"A boy is king of Egypt,” Professor 
Blythe said. "A boy named Farouk. This 
is not Egypt, however. This is America, a 
land beyond the sea.” 

“The barbaric country beyond Sicily?” 

"Rome? No, Ramahadin. Rome is alive 
—but almost dead. I forgot. You do not 

“The glory that was Greece faded 
shortly after you died. The Romans be¬ 
came the greatest people of the earth. They 
conquered Egypt and sent their legions to 
all parts of the known world. They 
crushed Carthage and the land of the Jews. 
And then, ,in their turn, they were de¬ 
feated. The Teutonic tribes of the north 

"And who defeated them?” asked Rama- 
hadin. 

“They were assimilated. War has ruled 
the earth ever since you were buried. The 
world is at war today, the greatest war of 
all time. Men fly through the skies—” 

“That is a he!” cried Ramahadin. “Men 
cannot fly, because they cannot grow 
wings.” 


• carry fifty people for five thousand miles.” 

Ramahadin stared at Professor Blythe, 
then his eyes shifted to the face of Pro¬ 
fessor Shepard and in turn to Eric Hanley. 

"Men learned to fly,” said Eric Hanley. 
“So they could drop bombs upon other 
men—terrible bombs that destroy entire 
cities. Man conquered the earth, the sky 
and the water. But he could not conquer 
man himself.” 

"I am hungry!” declared Ramahadin. 
"Bring me food.” 

Professor Blythe went to the house tele¬ 
phone. “Martha,” he ordered. "Bring a 
tray of food to the door. Set it down out¬ 
side and then leave—no, only for one." 

H E HUNG up and turned back, just as 
Ramahadin put his feet upon the 
floor. "America,” he said, "this must then 
be the country of Atlantis—the unknown 
land.” 

“Yes, I guess you could call it Atlan¬ 
tis," Hanley said. “But it is today the 
greatest country in the world. The richest 
and the most powerful—” 

"No. But we are aiding the Britons in 
their war against the Teutons and the 
Romans. We are sending them ships and 
airplanes—" 

"The Romans, bah!” snapped Rama¬ 
hadin. "They have always been at war. 
One tribe always fought the other and 
when neither had anything to fight about 
they went to sea in their galleys and be- 

Egypt’s. Greece is too young—ah, but I 
forget! What kind of civilization do you 
have in this America?” 

"The greatest the world has even 
known,” said Hanley. "We have con¬ 
quered disease and pestilence. We have 
built machines that fly through the air. We 
have invented instruments by which we 
can talk to men in Egypt five thousand 
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miles away. We can talk through (he very 
air itself—thousands of miles!" 

"But you are still fighting other men? 
Bah!” 

There was a knock at the door and Pro¬ 
fessor Blythe opened it cautiously. He 
reached out and, bringing in a tray, closed 
the door again. 

The Egyptian came forward eagerly. He 
looked at the food upon the tray, grunted 
and reached for it with both hands. He 
ate ravenously. When he had finished he 
belched. 

“Now, I would see your world.” 

Hanley’s lips tightened. He looked at 
Professor Blythe. The scientist’s mouth 
twitched. "I am afraid—” 

"Why not?” interrupted Professor 
Shepard. “Didn’t we bring him back to 
life to see how he would react to our 
modern civilization ...?’’ 

"No!” cried Hanley. "Not yet. He 
must see it gradually—-” 

"Pah!” snorted Ramahadin. "I will see 
it all, at once. Lead the way.” 

"You can’t,” protested Hanley. 

R amahadin gave him a cold look. 

"Who is this stripling?" he demanded. 
“Who is this youngster who dares to ques¬ 
tion Ramahadin?” 

“He is a very able scientist," Professor 
Blythe said. "He is—” 

“I am Ramahadin!" declared the Egyp¬ 
tian. "All scientists bow to me—" 
Professor Shepard snickered. “You're 
a mummy, Ramahadin, a mummy we 
brought to life. The world doesn't even 
know you exist.” 

"You dog!” cried Ramahadin. “Down 
on your knees.” He scooped up an empty 
plate and suddenly hurled it at Shepard. 
The professor ducked and the plate.missed 
him by less than an inch. 

Ramahadin snarled and picked up a 
chair. Hanley stepped forward and caught 
his arm. Ramahadin jerked himself free 


and whirled upon Hanley with the raised 
chair. 

Hanley sidestepped and smashed his fist 
against the Egyptian's jaw. Ramahadin 
reeled back. The chair crashed to the floor 
and he stared at Hanley. 

"You dare to strike Ramahadin?” he 
cried in a tone of awe. “You dog, you 

"Please!” interrupted Professor Blythe. 
"Listen to me. Ramahadin, it is true. This 
is a new world. You have been dead 
twenty-four hundred years. Things have 
changed. We don't want to shock you by 
showing you too much at once!" 

"I am Ramahadin,” the Egyptian said, 
persistently. "I have the knowledge of the 
ages. There is nothing you could show me 
or tell me, that would shock me. I have 
meditated on it all. Your flying machines 
—pah! They do not frighten me. Your 
clothing is bizarre, that is all—’' 

"And speaking of clothes,” said Hanley. 
"You've got to put some on. You can no 
longer go in public without suitable ap- 

" Fetch me clothing then. I will make 

Professor Blythe, frowning, went to a 
closet. He brought out one of his own 
suits, a somewhat soiled shirt and socks 
and shoes. With his assistance, Ramahadin 
was able to dress. He looked then like 
any swarthy man, whose counterpart could 
have been seen by the hundreds in any 
large city. 

“Now, show me your America, Rama¬ 
hadin said, when he was dressed. 

"I wouldn’t,” Hanley said, quickly. 

"You can’t keep him in here, a pris¬ 
oner!” Professor Shepard exclaimed. 

Blythe’s forehead creased. Then he 
shrugged and moved to the door. Rama¬ 
hadin brushed past him. Hanley overtook 
him in the hall, leading to the living room. 

He was too late, however. Susan Blythe 
rose from an armchair and looked in sur- 
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prise at Raxnahadin. Hanley said, quickly: 
"Susan, this is an acquaintance of your 
father s. He speaks only Egyptian. His 
name is Ramahadin.” 

Susan bowed to the Egyptian. She said 
to Hanley. "When did he get here? I 
didn’t see anyone come up today—’’ 

"He was here all night,” Professor 
Blythe said, hurriedly. "He arrived last 
night after you had retired. He’s—ao 
Egyptian scientist. Professor Shepard and 

"Whose woman is this?” Ramahadin 
said suddenly, in Egyptian. 

"She is my daughter,” Professor Blythe 

"What strange clothes she wears.” Ra¬ 
mahadin grunted. "She is too thin, but X 
will accept her.” 

Cold wind seemed to blow upon the 
back of Eric Hanley's neck. He saw the 
glitter in the ancient Egyptian’s eyes and 
he said, softly, '"ITus is a different civili¬ 
zation, Ramahadin. Women are no longer 
sold—or given away—by their fathers." 

“tPah!” snorted Ramahadin. "Women 

"Not in this world, ” chuckled Professor 
Shepard. "I was married to one—once. 
She kept me poor, buying clothes for her.” 

“Then you were a fool. A purple Phoe- 

"They marry them, with the woman's 
consent,” Hanley replied, curtly. 

"Very well, then, tell this woman I will 
marry her. 

Eric Hanley started to speak, but Pro¬ 
fessor Blythe was ahead of him. 

"That, too, must wait until you know 
more of the world you’ve come into,” he 
said, and it was very apparent that his 
words carried weight with the Egyptian; 
possibly Ramahadin recognized knowledge 
as power, one scholar to another. 

"Anyway,” went oh Susan’s father— 


who was blessed with a sense of humor, 
which was beginning to assert itself now 
that the first shock of the success of his 
experiment was wearing off—”1 can’t 
imagine where one would shop for a 
Phoenician robe, purple or otherwise.” 

This last remark being in English puz¬ 
zled Susan, but, being a scientist’s daugh¬ 
ter, she shrugged her shoulders, and gave 
Eric a look as if to say that she had told 
him she feared for her father's sanity in- 
the midst of such extraordinary experi- 


II 

L ATER it was all explained to her, and 
although Eric had expected her to 
view the whole miracle with horror, she 
seemed to take it in her stride—although 
both she and Hanley regarded Professor 
Shepard’s association with her father as 
one of evil. Blythe seemed to have for¬ 
gotten his disagreement with Eric Hanley 
and accepted him as one of the circle re¬ 
sponsible for the bringing of Ramahadin 
into a modem world. 

The scientists contended that their pri¬ 
mary interest was in seeing how the an¬ 
cient Egyptian reacted to that world—once 
they had satisfied themselves that the un¬ 
holy formula from the Book of the Dead 
would actually work. Also, its possibilities 
were boundless. Professor Shepard would 
have started for Egypt at once to unearth, 
steal, borrow or buy other sarcophagi to 
experiment with their contents, but world 
conditions forbade. Men seemed intent on 
destroying civilization, not on studying the 

There remained to them Ramahadin 
himself, and the Egyptian presented a 
phenomenon extraordinary past all telling. 
He went about the modern world with a 
sort of calm superciliousness which pleased 
Shepard, but annoyed Blythe, and they all 
were startled when some three days after 
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peared able to speak perfect English. 


o help h 




"Of c< 


n Profess 


Blythe’s astounded comments on this 
made, "have I not the knowledge of all 
the ages—including yours?” 

Susan, he still regarded as about to be¬ 
come his property, but the girl’s way of 
meeting this astonished and amused both 
her father and Eric. She treated the pow¬ 
erful High Priest of All Knowledge as a 
callow youth who might make love to her, 
but who couldn’t possibly be old enough 
to know his own mind. This attitude at 
once puzzled and annoyed Ramahadin, but 
served its purpose—that of keeping the 
Egyptian at the distance Susan desired. 

They all treated him as a guest and took 
turns showing him the world to which he 
had returned after twenty-four hundred 
years. Eric Hanley had some fears of gov¬ 
ernment intervention—a check up of all 
aliens in the country was being made—but 
Professor Shepard poo-poohed this. "He 
” he said, “and 


y. This- authority 
world of science, but was to dominate— 
as the others soon realized—the under¬ 
world. He and Ramahadin spent many 
hours in a laboratory which Shepard main¬ 
tained in a secret place away from the 
Blythes, and he tried more and more to 
disassociate himself from the older man. 
One result of this was to restore Eric Han¬ 
ley entirely to Blythe’s good graces, and 
fear for the future of Ramahadin and their 
astounding experiment with the Book of 
the Dead made this bond even tighter. 
It included Susan, who wasn’t a scientist’s 
daughter for nothing and who realized the 




tainlyfb 


in the r 
p with the authority 


"One thing I have already observed in 
this country,” said Ramahadin, "is that you 
go to a great deal of trouble to enact laws, 
then to just as much trouble to ignore 
them, or get around them or to know some 
way of fixing the authorities.” 

“Of course,” said Professor Shepard, 
"that’s the way we get along.** 

"I don’t agree,' replied Professor 
Blythe. "Some of our citizens may get 
along that way, but it’s not the way a de¬ 
mocracy such as ours has become great.” 

"Wait till you understand us a bit bet¬ 
ter,” said Eric Hanley. 

'Hiat understanding in itself was inter¬ 
work promoting it. Shepard’s idea was to* 
use the Egyptian’s great powers to bring 
to culmination vast schemes of his own; 


might have on the world. 

Professor Blythe tried to remonstrate 
with Shepard. 

"You must not seek from Ramahadin 
secrets not shared by all of us,” he said. 
"Our knowledge of the forgotten lore of 
ancient peoples must be pooled; it must 
be given out by us gradually and—yes, 
reverently.” 

Shepard only laughed? "I know much 
now,” he said, "that could control the fate 
of our country and the world.” 

A S SHEPARD seemed able to win more 
and more of Ramahadin’s confidence 
Eric Hanley began to have profound fears, 
and he and Susan formed a dangerous 
plan. It was to attract Ramahadin to their 
way of thinking, to keep him more and 
more in their company, to show him more 
and more of the every day vital life of the 
great new world around him. And to do 
this they both realized it would be Susan 
who must pit herself against Shepard's in¬ 
fluence. She would have to put aside her 
distaste for the swarthy stranger—and the 
risk was great that the price she would 
have to pay wi ’ * ’ ’' ’ 
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he held many discussions with her father 
about social progress through the ages, 
analyzed the history of many peoples who 
had risen and fallen during the long years 
since Ramahadin had lived upon the earth. 

“History has followed a pattern/' the 
Egyptian expounded to them. “Peoples 
have succeeded or failed, as the gods 
willed, but also according to the might of 
their minds. This is a good world here in 

“Among themselves Ramahadin al- 
alluded to the country of his emer¬ 
gence from the past as Atlantis, although 
his miraculous mastering of English and 
his fantastic ability to absorb facts made it . 
possible for him to talk glibly to others 
of “the Middle West” the “mental pro¬ 
cesses of the Deep South,” etc. That his 
mind held just as detailed and intricate 
knowledge of world-shaping events of the 
past was apparent. How this vast wealth 
of learning was to be infiltrated into mod¬ 
ern America was the problem before them. 
Ramahadin’s own scholarly mind seemed 

neering spirit, and his interest in the news 
of the new world war was unceasing. He 
would compare Hitler with other dictators 
of eight hundred, a thousand years ago. 
He realized and comprehended the modern 

tained that now, as always—it would be 
man’s spirit that would win. 

A certain slyness returned to his manner 
when he realized how keenly Susan was 
feeling the effect of the war. She became 
tense with anxiety when more and more of 
Europe was overcome, and the growing 
war spirit of America caused her many 
sleepless nights. 

“You would have this stopped?” he 
asked. “I could conjure up spirits who 
would combat the essence of evil abroad 
on this planet,” he said, "but”—and the 
tone of tliis voice stopped her eagerness— 
“my price is one only you can pay.” 


The conversation ended there with the 
entry of Professor Shepard, but Susan 
turned it over and over in her mind. Was 
it to be given to her to pay a price that 
would save humanity; was she, Susan 
Blythe, modem young America in person, 
to be a sacrifice to Ancient Egypt? 

Her association with Eric Hanley had 
generated a feeling not only of mutual- in¬ 
terests with the brilliant young scientist, 
but of a growing love, and her heart was 
his—yet both realized they must keep the 
High Priest on the side of humanity, not 
of the forces of evil. 

Shepard they saw more rarely as time 
went on, and Ramahadin and he worked 
together less often. With this arrange¬ 
ment Shepard was keenly dissatisfied, and 
he and Professor Blythe had a violent dis¬ 
agreement over the custody of both the 
translation and original papyrus of the 
Book of the Dead. 

“It is ours jointly, of course,” said the 

until I am satisfied that spread of its knowl¬ 
edge is warranted.” 

"The formulae I need,” said Shepard, 
“and I mean to have. You must allow me 
access to the safe.” 

"All in good time,” said Professor 
Blythe, and stood his ground in spite of 
Shepard’s threat of violence. 

Their altercation was interrupted by the 
entrance of Susan, Eric and Ramahadin 
who had been on a visit to one of the great 
new industries manufacturing war imple- 

“I cannot but grieve,” said the Egyptian, 
"that the vast knowledge that man has 
achieved since I last was on earth is still 
turned to the art of waging war. It should 

"Conquest is power, and power is what 
we all crave,” said Professor Shepard. “I 
want Professor Blythe to use the power 
given him by the knowledge, contained in 
the Book of the Dead, but he refuses.” 
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“rpHE Book of the Dead no longer ex- 
ists save in my mind," replied Rama- 
hadin calmly. "I destroyed it—its transla- 


"You tubal?" gasped Professor Blythe, 
and his eyes tamed toward the safe. 

"That was only too easy to open,” said 
the Egyptian. '"I felt that you men were 
not great enough, not worthy enough, if 
you will, to have such a secret in your 


“Other secrets of yours I have," shouted 
Professor Shepard whose anger had pre¬ 
vented his speaking at the Egyptian's por¬ 
tentous announcement. "I shall use them 
as I will—to destroy or save mankind as I 

“One great secret of my knowledge you 
can never possess," announced Ramahadin, 
‘because it is of the spirit, not of the intel¬ 
lect." 

"I know the Law of Taxeticon,” said 
Shepard. "That will neutralize the power 
of high explosive." 

"You know only a part of it," replied 
Ramahadin. 

“You instructed me in the theories of 
harnessing the pull of gravity,” retorted 
Shepard. "That will govern all airship 


"Such knowledge must be shared, Shep¬ 
ard, such was our agreement," broke in 
Professor Blythe. 

"It is mine, and mine alone now,” cried 
Shepard. "I can use it as I will. Rama¬ 
hadin has shared with me the hypnotic 
powers of his cult of High Priests; I can 
rule men's minds. He has given me die 
secret formula by which Gravitas and his 
medieval college of mind doctors changed 
human brains; I can mold men's very souls. 
He has shown me the secrets of the power 
of the stars over the movements of vessels 


upon the sea. 

“From here in America I shall rule the 
world; I, Emory Shepard, shall be more 
powerful than Hitler, wiser than—” 


"It is true,” broke in Ramahadin, "I 
have told you much—too much, I realize 
—but from it all you have not learned the 
greatest lesson of all, that it is not wise to 
shout aloud your knowledge. We realize 
the danger of your power my friend, and 
that in itself reduces much of its value. 

"Let me tell you that since I have gone 
about this country of yours, I have become 
convinced that in it is the spirit which will 
save the world of the future—and nothing 
as puny as you will stand between it and 
its purpose. I have spoken!" 

Even as his voice faded out, Ramahadin 
seemed to take on the stature of the priest 
of old and his listeners were as awed and 
incapable of speech or action as were his 
satellites of untold centuries before. 

When the spell was broken, Shepard lay 
on the sofa in a coma and his breathing was 
scarcely perceptible. 

"When he wakes up," said Ramahadin, 

have challenged the lore of all the ages. 
It is too bad I had to destroy all his pres¬ 
ent knowledge, but he was too weak a man 
to possess mine—which unfortunately I did 
not at first realize.” 

And with a shrug he dismissed the 
whole matter from his mind. 

Ill 

S USAN was sitting on the hotel porch 
high on the mountain side. Opposite 
her was Eric Hanley and the man whose 
powers of wizardry had been demonstrated 
to them only a few days before. Susan her¬ 
self could hardly believe that the swarthy 
gentleman in impeccable evening dress 
whose figure she could just make out in 
the gathering dusk, could be the same 
creature that her father and Professor Shep¬ 
ard had conjured from the past. 

to escape the city’s heat. And now in the 
clear air were sitting in front of the hotel 
watching the daylight fade. Far below 
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"Yuli certainly scared the daylights outa 
me," said Timson, looking fascinatedly at 
the insect. 

"Sure is one on us. Wait'll die boys hear 

"Let's get goin'. We're losin’ time," 
said Timson, himself again. 

"Wait a minute. Hear somethin'?" 

Timson listened. "That surely sounds 
like water. That must be Chapman’s 
Creek.” 

"Kinda loud for a little creek. Let's 


"Short ten minutes a'ready. But we can 
take a quick look." 

We followed the tracks down a hun¬ 
dred feet or so and suddenly the tracks 
disappeared into an expanse of water. The 
trestle over Chapman's Creek was gone. 

raging, roaring river, flooded by the heavy 
spring rains. 

For a long time we stared down at it 
unbelievingly, then turned and looked at 
each other’s pale faces. Silently, we walked 
back to the panting engine. 


'TW£ 'OWU 


(From the French of Charles P. Baudelaire') 


Translated by 
TIMEUS GAYLORD 


F shelter of the vaulted yews, 

Like alien gods who shun the world, 
The flown owls wait with feathers furled; 
Darting red eyes, they dream and muse. 

In rows unmoving they remain 
Till the sad hour that they remember, 
When, treading down the sun’s last ember, 
The towering night resumes its reign. 


Their attitude will teach the seer 
How wise and needful is the fear 
Of movement and of travailment: 


For shadow-drunken wanderers bear 
On all their ways the chastisement 
Of having wished to wend elsewhere. 







Witchcraft and the Merry Monarch 
Most of us have had, at one time or an¬ 
other, a sneaking suspicion that history had 
dealt harshly with King Charles II of Eng¬ 
land. But is it possible that Black Magic and 
the Powers of Darkness, also, gave a raw deal 
to that pleasant gentleman who "never said a 
foolish thing, and never did a wise one” ? 

Read Mr. Wellman’s interesting sidelight 
on his story. The Uers m Wait, and decide 

B RIEFLY and bluntly, I admit that The 
Uers in Wait might well have happened 
just as I have set it down. 

We know, from standard history, that 
Charles II fled forlornly after his defeat at 
Worcester in 1651, and that even in the first 
boors of his flight the rumor went up that 
witchcraft had been used against him. As my 
story asks rhetorically, where and when else 
have Scots troops refused to fight? And why 
should rain have fallen only on the wood 
where Charles hid, and nowhere else? How 
about Cromwell's exact seven years of unre¬ 
strained temporal power? 

sure of even his religious frfth? if he'h^d any. 
He never nude public Ms own narrative of 
that wonderful escape in disguise, though 

fascinatingly abouHt. We do ? know that he 
was alone for a full day in Spring Coppice, 
and that anything might have happened there. 
Assuredly he acted in later life like a pleasure- 
loving but thoughtful man who had known a 
strange shock in his youth. And in those days 
England was full of witches—everywhere. 


Many scholars, even modern scholars, be¬ 
lieve that Cromwell’s regime had the support 
of black magic. The erudite Father Montague 
Summers opines that "beyond any shadow of 
doubt, Oliver Cromwell was a Satanist, inti¬ 
mately leagued with the powers of darkness 
to whom he sold his soul for temporal suc- 

on demonology of all nations, quotes Crom¬ 
well’s lieutenant, Colonel Lindsay, as saying 
that the commander of the Parliamentarians 
spoke with the devil in his presence, and made 
the aforesaid seven-year contract. I could cite 

Much as I admire Summers and Grant, I 
take leave to differ with their view of Crom¬ 
well. He was fierce and harsh and greedy for 
dictatorial power—but he would not have 
parlied even with Satan. More reasonable, I 
argue, is the thought that among his followers 
(as everywhere in that time and place) were 
traffickers with wizards. 

The spells and conjurations of my three 
witches I quote almost exactly from a curious 
and probably dangerous volume of such 
things, attributed to Albertus Magnus and 
annotated here and there in a mordantly know¬ 
ing longhand. For the style of the narrative 
I have studied again the Restoration writers— 
notably Bunyan, Evelyn, Pepys and Wycherly. 

Bad: of it all is sympathy, if not admira¬ 
tion, for Charles II, who was most consistently 
well-meaning. Probably he was a practical 
liability to his age, and Cromwell a practical 
asset; yet how pleasant we find Charles, and 
how forbidding Old Noll! If this be Jacobi- 
tism, make the most of it! 

Manly Wade Wellman 
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The Other Worlds 


FZ: 


cr of WEIRD TALES, 


there’s a swell book called The Other Worlds 
(Wilfred Funk, $2.50); it's an anthology of 
outside-this-life fiction edited by Phil Stong, 


expert on the unknown, and a front rank critic 
of weird fiction. 

The Other Worlds carries the "twenty- 


imagination of the past decade” ... the "best 
since Frankenstein and Dracula.” 



"Strange Ideas,” "Fresh Variants,” and "Hor¬ 
rors.” The "Strange Ideas” are short story 
notions which, Mr. Stong says, appealed to 
him because he had never heard of them be¬ 
fore. 

"Fresh Variants” is of much the same genre, 

use, though pleasantly and ingeniously di¬ 
verted into new channels and conclusions. 

"Horrors" is the most conventional. The 
language of this type of tale, the compiler 
feels, should be simple and unpretentious. 
Concerning such hair raisers, Mr. Stong 
writes: "The ghost story per se is not neces¬ 
sarily a horror story, because a great many or 
nearly all of them can be read without any 
psychic discomfort. The final desideratum of 
the horror story is that this feeling should be 
translated to the hair on the back of the neck 
—that is, physically experienced. This feat is 
accomplished about once in a literary coon’s 
age, so that it is not strange that in the fol¬ 
lowing collection only one has this effect on 
me. I shall not name it; but I think the reader 
will discover it.” We think we know which 
one Mr. Stong means. When you read the 
book, we’d be interested to hear what story 
you believe it is. 


stories, he says, are three differently feathered 
birds—and while the horror story is almost 
invariably weird, the ghost and weird tales 
are seldom horrible. 

There are, you will be glad to hear, no 
stories about Mars or monkeymen. Instead, 

duce the temperature of a smelting plant— 
and humorous fantasies to balance off the 
"grims” with "grins” that are really laugh 
making. And although every story is convinc¬ 
ing while it is read, you will not find any tale 
here that is even remotely possible. For, as 
Phil Stong says, ". . . . this crop is not marred 
by any appeals to reason. If you dig up a 
god in your garden who assures you that your 


been, don’t bother Einstein 


Or better still—if you are always seeking 

—stay with us as a permanent reader of 
WEIRD TALES. 


Writing l.g. After Your Name 

A NOTHER recent book, which we are sure 
will appeal to WEIRD TALES readers, 
is a very modern story of lycanthropy. This is 
Franklin Gregory’s The White Wolf (Ran¬ 
dom House, New York, $2). The story is set 
in that part of Pennsylvania where he who 
rides may see many hex signs on the barns, 
and where the horned finger sign for warding 
off the evil eye is universally recognized; so a 
modern werewolf fantasy ^fets uncommonly 
well into that background. 

Opening in Philadelphia, a lovely young 
socialite develops such amazing symptoms that 
her father begins to think she has inherited 
some strange powers from her remote ances- 

the mystic symbols l.g. after some of their 
names—and this can only mean loup garou. 
How this appalling heritage is brought homp 
to a group of intelligent modern skeptics— 
a group which includes news reporters, press 
photographers and a consulting psychiatrist, 
not to mention the earnest young gentleman 
farmer who is the girl’s fiance—offers good 
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